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1457. Cattell, J. McK. Contributions that have been made by pure science 
to the advancement of engineering and industry: psychology. Scient. Mo., 
1927, 24, 324-328.—Engineering and applied science have done more to control 

behavior than have those agencies with this end directly in view, such as 
hes, schools, court, and state. The most extensive applications of psy- 
y have been in education and in testing, but psychology, engineering, and 
try have in common a great number of important problems.—J. F. Dashiell 

Carolina) 
1458. Cousin, G. Dispositif nouveau pour l'étude du galvanotropisme. (A 
t-up for the study of galvanotropism.) Recherches et inventions, 1927, 8, 
105.—Deseription of a set-up to facilitate the study of movements oriented 
re a to electric stimulation. Owing to the facility with which the cur- 
y be reversed by means of an invertor, it is possible to show plainly, either 
scopieally for plankton and the protists, or with the naked eye for the larger 
the inversion of the displacement sense in the animals under observa- 
h. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

159. Jordan, G. J. The story of psychology: a handbook for every man. 
rk: Greenberg, 1926. Pp.147. $1.50.—The author of this semi-popular 
proposes ‘‘to summarize in a convenient form the results, so far attained, 

researches of the best scholars in those departments of life which concern 
man.’’ Psychology deals with mental happenings as facts; it seeks the 
ns under which these happenings occur, the conscious and unconscious 
behind them, and the influence of outward circumstances upon them 

se mental happenings, which, under the title ‘‘The raw material of psychol- 

’ form the subject matter of the first chapter, are instincts, reason, con- 
and environment (the latter included for the sake of the behaviorist be- 

of his stress on the reaction of man to his surroundings). The remainder 
book is devoted to discussion of the organization of these raw materials as 
concerned in character formation, in health, in everyday life, and in 
The treatment is largely psychoanalytical. A selected bibliography of 
appears at the beginning of the book.—L. M. Harden (Clark). 

1460. Laporte, J. Le coeur et la raison selon Pascal. Part II. (Heart and 

lleet according to Paseal.) Rev. Phil., 1927, 52, 255-299.—This paper deals 

aseal’s econeeption of the heart, showing first of all where he considers its 

to lie, viz., in the Christian faith, in the social world, and in the moral, 

and scientifie spirit. Secondly, Pascal’s definition of the heart is dis- 

sed, revealing how he considered it to be a special faculty, the basis of the will, 
the sentiment of our intimate being and of its capacities —7. M. Abel (Cor- 


_ i461. Ravaisson, —. De l’habitude. (Habit.) Paris: Alean (Biblio- 
theque de philosophie contemporaine), 1927. (Nouvelle édition avee préface de 
J. Baruzi.) Pp. 63.—Re-edition of the book on habit (1838) whose first reprint 

1894) was sold out long ago. Ina long introduction of 35 pages, J. Baruzi at- 
tempts to investigate the influences which may have affected Ravaisson, princi- 
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pally that of Schelling, also those of Maine de Biran and Bichat. No bib) 
raphy.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1462. Richet, Ch. L’intelligence et l’homme, Etude de psychologie et ¢. 
physiologie. (Intelligence and man. A psychological and physiological study 
Paris: Alcan (Bibliothéque de philosophie contemporaine), 1927. Pp, 375 
A study of some very important psychological and physiological questions, Ty 
principal ideas are set forth in this book: (1) admiration of human intelligey 
and (2) the belief in progress and in a (perhaps far-off) future where just 
will reign supreme. The following questions are considered: (1) What is ¢ 
lization? There are, the author says, some very complex elements in civilizatio 
like seience and art, but above all there are the laws of liberty and justice, regar) 
for the rights of others and the regard for our individual dignity. (2) Language, 
and intelligence. Language differentiates people more than ideas—language er 
ates thought. (3) The conditions of certainty. There is no certainty except for 
habitual facts. (4) Origins and modalities of memory. Memory is the crown. 
ing arch of the intellectual structure; without it there would be neither imagina. 
tion, judgment, language, nor consciousness. Memory as generally understood 
i.e., evocable memory, is the fourth stage of the following mnemonic series 
Brief stimulation and prolonged response (muscular contraction); (b)_ brief 
stimulation whose state will persist for some minutes in a latent state (elemen. 
tary memory); (c) stimulation whose effect persists indefinitely (fixative mem. 
ory); and (d) stimulation which is fixed in memory and may reappear when 
evoked (evocative memory). (5) A new hypothesis in general biology. (6 
Fear. Fear is one of the tripartite emotions (pain, mortification, fear) making 
up the whole of the repulsive emotions; it is a conscious reflex-action whose prin 
pal cause is the unknown and which generally is increased by the attention we 
are paying to this unknown. (7) Non-sensorial means of knowledge and the ex- 
perimental method. There are other roads to knowledge than the normal sen- 
sorial ones, namely, unknown vibrations which possibly impinge upon the intelli- 
gence, conveying to it some unforeseen information which the experimental 
method ought to try to elucidate. (8) The struggle for carbon. (9) The psy- 
chological bases of ethics. (10) Self-mastery, domination of reflex-actions by a 
active will. (11) Final causes of biology. (12) Courage. There is no bibl 
ography.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1463. Robinson, E.S. Practical psychology. New York: Macmillan, 192! 
Pp. xii + 479.—This text is written with a view to fulfill the needs of the short 
course. It is an effort to ‘‘integrate psychology with the issues of the work-a-day 
world.’’ The text is divided into six main sections: Preparation for psychology, 
Habits and their acquisition, Perception, Ideation, Feeling, and a section entitled 
‘‘The individual.’’ The first consists of a demarcation of subject-matter and 
outline of methods and applications of scientific psychology. It has further a 
chapter presenting essential anatomical and physiological facts. The second part 
is a straightforward account of habit formation, fixation and elimination, and 
operation. The section on perception includes a discussion of attention as well 
as an account of the operation of the several sense departments and their ana- 
tomical basis. Part 4 on ideation takes up ideas and concepts, memory, imagina- 
tion, and reasoning. Feeling next receives a brief and orthodox treatment. Part 
6, dealing with the individual, includes a chapter on personality and one dealing 
with human abilities and their quantitative measurement. Each chapter 38 


briefly summarized. There is further a list of references given in connecti0l 
with each topic. A classified reference list is also given at the end.—F. A. («'¢ 
ard (Clark). 7 

1464. Souriau, M. La fonction pratique de la finalité. (The practic’ 
aspects of finality.) Paris: Alcan (Bibliothéque de philosophie contemporaine), 
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_ Pp. 264.—The author states the problem of moral principles in its sim- 

‘orm: What ought we to do? What are the conditions conducive to effi- 

‘ous. legitimate ethies? He compares the avowed principles of three moral- 

' Maine de Biran, Kant, and Renouvier, with their acts and lives. All legiti- 

and efficacious ethies rest on the idea of finality, conceived as a practical 

bridging over from finite time into eternity. Part 1. A study of the 

lists: Maine de Biran, ethics and the ego; Kant, ethics and reason; Ren- 

- ethies and emotion. Part 2. Psychology and physiology ; consciousness 

and finality ; time and finality ; practical implications of the doctrine of finality. 
No bibliography.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1465, Zalmanson, A. [In defence of the objective tendency in psychology. ] 

: Kommunisticheskoy Akademu (Bulletin of the Communist Academy), 

189-203.—The author defends objective psychology against the charge of 

ude materialism made by Kornilov. He denies categorically that Russian ob- 

ve psychology or reflexology has ever identified motion with awareness or 

ld that real things and perceived things are exactly the same, Objective psy- 


logy is compatible even with such a ‘‘double aspect’’ hypothesis as that ‘‘the 
nsvehieal is the introspective expression of the physiological process.’’ Further- 
more, introspection itself is within limits to be considered a legitimate aid to ob- 
‘tive observation, although Feuerbach’s statement that ‘‘ products but not proc- 
esses of the organism’s activities are given in consciousness’’ is quoted with ap 
Statements from the works of Marx, Plekhanov, Lenin, and Bukharin 
ted to bear upon the author’s views. It is also pointed out that while in 
1922 Marxian teachings were used as arguments against subjective psychology, 
ire attempts being made now to turn them against reflexology.—H. S. 

ran (Columbia). 


[See also abstracts 1505, 1518, 1527, 1533.] 
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1466. Atkins, E. W. The efficiency of the eye under different intensities of 
illumination. J. Comp. Psychol., 1927, 7, 1-37.—Requiring undergraduates in 
psychology to eross out 1’s, 2’s, and 3’s in the Johns Hopkins Number Work 
Test under various conditions of illumination and on black and white table-tops, 
with black and white surrounding screens, the effects of practice under such con- 
ditions of illumination and background were studied. The subject’s general con- 
dition before, during, and following each practice period was determined by his 
suecess in doing the Dunlap Codérdination Test and the Bates Chain Association 
Test. Pulse rate was also determined before and after each work period. Under 
the black surroundings, a brightness of light of 37 millilamberts gave the highest 
efficiency. Higher and lower brightnesses, with the black surroundings, were 
ess comfortable to the subjects. Under white surroundings, all the different 
degrees of illumination (6.7, 17.5, 36.5, 47.3, and 86.0 millilamberts) led to ap- 
proximately equal degrees of efficiency. Since the subjects did not find the low- 
est illumination, with white surroundings, too uncomfortable to work under, it is 
not determined whether contrast in the visual field, the total amount of light 
entering the eye, or both, controls the efficiency of the eye under a given light. 
Since the reports of the subjects as to comfort or discomfort do not check with 
the efficiencies of the work accomplished under the various conditions of illumina- 
tion, it must be that the adaptability of the eye itself is so great as to prevent the 
work records from showing the effects of illumination. It is suggested that much 
finer discrimination, such as for smaller type, than that used might have more 
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directly brought to light the effects of varied illuminations. One cut of appa. 
ratus, 14 graphs, 16 tables, and 30 references are given.—H. R. Crosig 
(Oregon). 

1467. Aves, O. Some notes and statistical tables on the relative distriby. 
tion of refractive defects, and their correction. Proc. Opt. Conv., 1926, 494 
450.—The paper is a compilation of tables of statistics concerning refractive 
errors and their correction. The statistics are based on 2500 cases. Correspond. 
ing tables, from the work of other investigators, have also been included for eon 
parison. The tables give information and notes on the following subjects: sex 
distribution, age distribution, the average length of observation of each case eon. 
sidered, prescriptions supplied, vision without correction of each eye separately 
the difference in vision between the two eyes before correction, the visual acuity 
after correction, the difference in visual acuity between the two eyes after cor. 
rection, the distribution of refractive defects, the relative strengths of spherica] 
lenses, the similar distribution of strengths of cylindrical corrections, the orienta 
tion of the axes of cylinders, groupings of occupations of patients, groupings of 
symptoms, difference between spheres in two eyes, difference between cylinders 
in two eyes, table of lenses used in the correction of low errors of refraction. 
J. R. lagge tt (Clark). 

1468. Bennett, A.L. A measurement of the efficiency of the ears as a means 
of detecting short time intervals. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1927, 14, 342-345 
Recording the per cent. successes that the observer attains in his attempts to 
distinguish which of his ears receives the first of a pair of nearly simultaneous 
sound stimuli, Bennett finds that: (1) two pulses separated by a time interval 
of 0.0001 seconds are just distinguishable with certainty; (2) fatigue lowers the 
per cent, successes with time intervals of about 0.0001 seconds; and (3) the re- 
sponse of the observer to such a pair of stimuli is that there exists a single pulse 
which comes from the right or left depending on whether the first pulse is re- 
ceived in the right or left ear respectively —D. B. Judd (Bureau of Standards 

1469. Dobson, M. Muscular imbalance, charted with Esdaile’s myophoria 
graph. Proc. Opt. Conv., 1926, 451-453.—The writer describes a system of test- 
ing the eyes for muscular imbalance. The advantages claimed for the method 
are that a written record of all muscular imbalance can be made, and the strength 
of the eye muscles can be recorded in all directions. The method determines the 
faulty muscles, and to which eye they belong.—J. R. Liggett (Clark). 

1470. Fincham, E. F. The mechanism of accommodation—its anatomical 
and physiological aspects. Proc. Opt. Conv., 1926, 454-471.—The first part of 
the paper deals with the anatomy of the parts concerned in the accommodation of 
the eye. The form of the lens and the properties of the lens substance are dis- 
cussed, and tables and illustrations showing the variations in the thickness of the 
capsule are given. The description of the ciliary muscle includes a detailed ae- 
count of the reticulated arrangement of the muscle fibres in the internal portion 
as ascertained from the study of surface sections. In the second part of the 
paper is given an account of a number of observations by the author on the 
changes in radius of curvature and form and position of the lens surfaces in ac 
commodation. These data show a marked variation in different individuals. 
The behavior of the empty lens capsule is shown to be in agreement with the 
theory which the author has suggested regarding the effect of the capsule in ac 
commodation. The comparative immobility of the posterior surface of the lens 
and the hyperbolic form of the accommodated anterior surface, as well as the 
differences in the behavior of the surfaces in different individuals, are explained 
by the Helmholtz theory by taking into account the properties of the lens capsule. 


—J. R. Iiggett (Clark). 
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|. Goebel, O. Subjektive Vertiefung eines dem Labyrinth zugeleiteten 
einfachen Stimmgabeltones. (‘The subjective lowering of a simple tone of a 
, fork conducted to the labyrinth.) Arch. f. Ohrenk., 1926, 116, 42-55.— 
ithor confirms the observations of Briinnings, that when a tuning fork is 

| against the bones of the head (held by the author between his teeth) and 
iltaneously connected with the ear passage by a tube, no length of the tube 
e rise to interference-diminution, but that at best a reinforcement of tone 
ted. He believes that this proves that resonance vibrations are not the 
by which tone sensations are transmitted, no matter in what detailed 

e chooses to present the theory of resonance. Furthermore, he considers 
ter-effect, which is included in the resonance theory, to be inconsistent with 
iting that actually makes the organ of hearing the organ of time-measure- 
But in contrast to this, it is correct ‘‘to assume relatively undamped 
vibrations in the rods and cones,’’ which produce after-images. On the 
f his own sound-theory, which he has expounded in these Archives since 
87, he would be led to expect, under the above-mentioned conditions of inter- 
a lowering of the tone, and this he claims actually to have observed, in 

e tone c, went down to F, the tone c, to F,, if the two waves differed to the 

f 14 A, and the end of the tube came in contact with a prong of the fork. 

rd with his theory, the lowering continued even to the extent of an ad- 
whole tone, if the difference in the waves amounted to 14 A, and this was 
| for different positions of the tube relative to the fork. The subjective 
n-tones, too, vary with the relation of the source of sound to the ear, 


itl 


d to be tested and verified ; the doctrine of combination-tones of ‘‘higher 
der’’ he considers untenable—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 
1472. Hazelhoff, F. F., & Wiersma, H. La sensibilité relative aux différ- 


ences (la loi de Weber). (The relative sensibility to differences—Weber’s law.) 


éerl. de physiol., 1926, 10, 66—-81.—The authors compare the abilities of 10 
il and 10 hysterical subjects to discriminate visual sensory differences at 
hey term high and low ranges of stimulation. As stimuli, figures drawn 
white paper with black ink of graded dilutions were used. Each successive 
tion was just half as strong as the preceding. By varying the strength or the 
nee of the light souree from the paper containing the figures stimuli of the 
red intensities were secured. Each subject was allowed two minutes to view 
stimuli and the comparisons were based upon the average number of figures 
‘erned by the normal and hysterical subjects. Apparently experiments were 
t repeated in order that conclusions might be based upon individual averages 
for repeated trials. The results are summarized as follows: (1) Sensibility to 
ferences in visual stimuli is less acute in hysterical than in normal subjects. 
Decrease in the sensitivity to very intense and very weak stimuli is greater 
| more often found in hysterical than in normal subjects. (3) Without visual 
ptation this decrease is greater in amount than with adaptation, especially in 
hysterical subjects. (4) The results indicate that the cause of sensitivity to 
differences and the basis of Weber’s law are of a psychological nature and are in 
accord with the theory of Heymans, according to whom: (a) sensibility to differ- 
ences is a phenomenon of psychic inhibition; (b) relative sensibility to differences 
is explained by the proportionality between intensity of excitation and the in- 
tensity of sensation, and the inhibitory action exercised by the sensation excited ; 
¢) decrease in sensitivity with very weak stimuli results from the fact that non- 
eliminated images of consciousness come freely into play; and (d) decrease in 
sensitivity with very strong stimuli is caused by the inhibitory action of the affec- 
live sentiments against very strong sensations (feelings of unpleasantness).— 
C. P. Stone (Stanford). 
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1473. Held, H., & Kleinknecht, F. Die Locale Entspannung der Basjlar 
membran und ihre Horlucken. (The local relaxation of the basilar membrap, 
and its auditory gaps.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1927, 216, 1-31.—7), 
tension of a narrow strip of the basilar membrane of guinea pigs’ ears was 
altered by drilling the bony cochlea without injury to the organ of Corti. Ton, 
gaps were produced, as indicated by absence of the ear muscle reflex to certaiy 
pitches. The gaps agree satisfactorily in extent with the calculated conditions 
Results agree with evidence obtained by others from cases of degeneration, i, 
Helmholtz theory explains the results obtained better than does the Ewald theory 

L. T. Spencer (Yale). , 

1474. Kollarits, L. Einfluss der Pupillenweite auf die Grosse des Wahr. 
nehmungsbildes. (The influence of the size of the pupil upon the size of th, 
visual image. Arch. f. Psychiat. u. Nervenkr., 1926, 79, 265—-269.—The aut} 
observes the well-known diminution of the retinal image during the process of 
adjustment which is produced by the simultaneous effect of a searchlight 
the eye.—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

1475. Kolmer, W. Uber das Verhalten der Deckmembranen zum Sinnes. 
epithel der Labyrinthendstellen; eine Erwiderung auf die Darstellung Kar] 
Wittmaacks. (Aus dem physiologischen Institut der Wiener Universitit.) 
(On the relation between the tectorial membranes and the sensory epithelium of 
the termini of the labyrinth; a reply to Karl Wittmaack’s presentation. From 
the Physiological Institute of the University of Vienna.) Arch. f. Ohren 
1926, 116, 10-26.—Kolmer defends his presentation in the ‘‘ Handbook of Ney 
rology of the Ear’’ of Alexander and Marburg, against the attacks of Wittmaack: 
the latter conceives the tectorial membranes of the maculae and cristae to have 
originated by the cilia of the sensory cells putting forth laterally branching proe 
esses, and these becoming matted to form the gelatinous substances of the end 
organs, whereby the cupula of the otolithic membrane would be immovably fixed 
upon the cilia. Even though this adhesion of the membrane to the transitional 
epithelia may be true to fact, it cannot be due to the cilia of the sensory cells 
whose processes in Wittmaack’s preparation are artificial products. On the basis 
of exhaustive observation on about 100 vertebrates, the author denies the rela 
tionship of the gelatine and the cilia, as does Held also. Furthermore, the latter's 
method of studying embryonic evolution led Kolmer to the conclusion, in the cas 
of twenty human embryos, that from the moment when sensory and supporting 
cells can be distinguished, a relationship can be found with the supporting cells 
only. But even this relationship the author proposes to treat more warily, and 
refers to an article soon to appear in the Handbook of Histology by von Mollen- 
dorff. The same division must also be assumed for the auditory cilia and Corti’s 
membrane over the organ of Corti, for which Wittmaack, in spite of Held’s eriti 
cism, assumes that the sensory cilia are merged continuously into the tectoria! 
membrane. By means of a picture of Corti’s organ in a three months old cat, it 
is here shown how Wittmaack’s conception might be suggested through an illusion 
due to the vestiges of the embryonic connection in the supporting tissue; Zim 
mermann, in his newest interpretation of the function of Corti’s organ, also denies 
the relationship.—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

1476. Seashore, C. E. Phonophotography in the measurement of the ex- 
pression of emotion in music and speech. Scient. Mo., 1927, 24, 463-371— 
Photography of air vibrations shows up their various attributes (frequency, 
amplitude, duration, form), so that when recorded on a specially prepared scien- 
tifie musical staff, a highly detailed record can be taken of any voiced sound. A 
particular finding is the presence of vibrato (defined as a synchronous oscillation 
of pitch and of intensity at a rate of from five to eight per second) in artistic 
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ving, especially if emotional, and in speech. This may possibly be traceable 

he rates of innervation of muscles involved in the production of the tone.— 

F. Dashiell (North Carolina) 

1477. Swaine, W. A statistical study of refractive errors. Proc. Opt. 
1926, 472-491.—The author describes his work as a preliminary survey of 
is of optically rw ‘fective eyes, gleaned from several sources. Tables of fig 

irves, and histograms are given. They have been classified in order to 
following relations: age and sex distributions; visual acuity before and 
rrection ; classification of ametropia, comparative frequency ; astigmatism 
and ‘‘against’’ the rule; age and sex factors; distribution of refractive 
expressed by degree of defect and axis orientation; astigmatism and 
a, and degrees and kinds related graphically; variation of mean defect 

n anisometropiec difference with age.—J. R. Liggett (Clark) 

1478. Wittmaack, K. Ein kurzes Schlusswort zu der vorstehenden Er- 
widerung W. Kolmers “Uber das Verhalten der Deckmembranen zum Sinnes- 
— der i ep ee el (A brief closing word on the foregoing reply 

Kolmer, ‘‘On the relation between the -. etorial me ‘mbranes and the se nsory 
um ¢ f ‘the termini of the labyrinth.’’) Arch. f. Ohrenk., 1926, 116, 27- 
ttmaack defends his method of AE preparation with weak salt 
s diffused through the membrane of the fenestra rotunda, and bathing 
ak dystonie solutions immediately before fixation. He abides by his ob- 
n, which frequently showed the transition of the sensory cilia into the 

of the eupula, and maintains that the branching of the sensory cilia 

urse of this transition is an objective finding. Furthermore, an essay by 

erner, on the eupula in the labyrinth of fishes, is promised to appear in the 
t fiir wissenschaftliche Biologie —W. Wirth (Leipzig). 


[See also abstracts 1495, 1496, 1538.] 
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1479. [Anon.] The sense of joy. Nation, 1927, 124, 468.—On ‘‘the curi- 
superstitious emphasis we place upon the sense of humor—demanding that 
and almost daring it to show itself, lest someone, admitting his lack of it, 
hwith damned.’’ It is to be suspected that this insistence, like that on 
t ‘‘axioms,’’ cloaks, not a remarkably keen sensitiveness to the nuances of 
it the opposite. How many devotees of the humor dogma, for instance, 
. feeling for the sense of joy—‘‘the distinguishing mark of supremely and 
sionately happy persons’’?—R, R. Willoughby (Clark). 
1480. Pradines, M. L’hétérogénéité fonctionnelle du plaisir et de la 
douleur a I. (Funetional heterogeneity of pleasure and pain.) Rev. 
Phil., 1927, 52, 178-212.—A logical discussion of the differences between pleasure 
and pain. Pleasure is derived from two basic needs, hunger, including thirst, 
ind sex. These needs are not localized in any part of the body, but are part and 
‘el of the whole organism ; whereas sensations of pain are always localized in 
ite somatie regions. There may be pseudo-pleasures, as after the alleviation 
of a sharp pain, but these are not positively affective, they are non-hedonistic. 
There may be pseudo-pains in connection with the needs, as when the sex impulse 
is thwarted. But real pleasures and pains arise from entirely separate functions 
and under no condition do they shade off into one another. Ace cording to Ribot, 
pl feasure and pain differ in degree ; according to this author they differ in quality. 
I’. M. Abel (Cornell). 


[See also abstracts 1476, 1484.] 
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1481. Duncker, K. A qualitative (experimental and theoretical) study of 
productive thinking (solving of comprehensible problems). Ped. Sem. 

33, 642-708.—Criticisms of current theoretical analyses of reasoning, 
perimentation upon seven subjects with twenty proble ms (largely pl 
type), led to a formulation of the process of thinking. After the pro! 
situation is comprehended as containing a conflict, the thinking enters wit 
penetration into the conflicting circumstances (insight-grasp of the eo: 
eausing conflict), and leads to a realization of the functional value of th: 

J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina) 

1482. Leven, E. Die eidetische Anlage der Jugendlichen. (Th 
propensity of the young.) Arch. f. Rassen- u. Gesellsch.-biol., 18, 431 
Treats the eidetic propensity as a normal characteristic, which is repeated 
individual according to the biogenetic law as a consequence of its regular réle jp 
the development of the race; because for purposes of a nomadic life, support 
the chase, it was essential that sense images should be vividly retained.—W. 
(Leipzig). 

1483. Templin, 0., & McCracken, A. A guide to thinking. New Yor 
Doubleday, Page, 1927. Pp. xiv-+ 252. $1.50.—A simply written work to { 
cilitate the teaching of logic ‘‘to young people having little or no trair 
philosophical studies.’’ Four parts treat respectively knowledge, the mat; 
of thinking, methods of thinking, and pathology and results of thinking 
theory of knowledge is offered more profound than that it ‘‘corresponds y 
jective reality ’’—-the latter remaining undefined. The attention given t 
components of thinking which are not fully conscious is, to say the least, slight 
it is assumed, for example, that ‘‘we’’ can direct the thinking which goes 
within us to the solution of any particular problem, and mild exhortations to that 
effect are given. ‘‘Reverie,’’ also, is characterized as of little value, 
closely allied field of ‘‘creative thinking’’—including artistic creation—is to be 
cultivated. The mechanics of formal logie are clearly analyzed, but induction 
ete., is only described. The ‘‘pathology of thinking”’ is not a consideration of 
abnormal phenomena, but of the standard fallacies. Much tolerance and under 
standing of human nature are displayed.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark) 


[See also abstracts 1462, 1563, 1640.] 
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1484. Dumas, G., & Tinel, J. Etude des réactions vaso-motrices au cours 
des efforts momentanés d’attente et des petits chocs émotifs. (A study of 
vaso-motor reactions during brief periods of attention and slight emotional 
shocks.) Encéph., 1927, 138-140.—These investigations were made on subjects 
with an opening in the skull caused by trepanning. They confirmed the author’ 
doubts regarding the theory of Mosso, who, in stating considerable variations 0 
intereranial circulation, thought he saw in these reactions the essence of cerebral 
activity. The authors were able to observe, with either intellectual effort ot 
slight emotional disturbance, now vaso-dilation, now vaso-constriction of the 
cerebral arteries, reactions which themselves appear sometimes in accordance, 
sometimes in discordance with the other vaso-motor or peripheral actions. It 
may be possible, according to the authors, to observe in the course of pro longed 
cerebral exertion some vaso-motor reactions which are more directly related t0 
brain function, but as to elementary psychical actions, the observed modifications 
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apparently have no relation with cerebral functions and consequently no really 
evehological significance.- Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

"1485. Freeman, W. The columnar arrangement of the ae afferent 

centers in the brain-stem of man. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1927, 65, —307.— 

This is an installment of a continued article. The entering fibers of Sey posterior 

he Gasserian ganglion divide upon entering the pons, one division going 

main sensory nucleus and the other turning caudad in the tractus spinalis 

ni. The segmentation of the oral end of the body is shown to center about 

ith. The interoceptive column receives fibers from all of the mixed nerves. 

ractus solitarius conveys not gustatory but general visceral sensation. The 

nerve is a highly specialized portion of the seventh nerve subserving hear- 

, special proprioceptive, conative sense ; and equilibration, a special proprio- 

automatic, postural sense. This part of the article stops just as the de- 

n of the proprioceptive column is begun.—O. W. Richards (Boston Psy- 

-hopathie Hospital). 

1486. Lapinsky, M. Uber die zentripetalen Bahnen, welche die Ausstrahl- 
ungen und Reflexerscheinungen an dem Kopfende bei visceralen Erkrankungen 
vermitteln. (On the centripetal pathways which transmit the radiations and 
reflex phenomena anteriorly in visceral afflictions.) Arch. f. Psychiat. uw. 
Nervenkr., 1926, 79, 230-264.—The author seeks to establish, with the aid of a 
wide literature and a few original cases, a more precise picture of the origin of 
the so-called ‘‘zones of Head’’ of reflex pains, ete. at the anterior end. He 
recognizes the frequent influences of the solar plexus, cervical ganglia and 
medulla and even higher centres upon the vaso-motor processes at the head. For 
the radiated pains and parasthesias, the trigeminal nucleus is the agent; its 
smallest particles are connected from the very beginning with the cerebral motor, 
secretory and other neurons, which consequently are also affected by the viscera. 
One important carrier of visceral excitement is the ramus ascendens of the sym- 
- etic system, which in man has gained most at the expense of the vagus. It 
carries to a considerable height centripetally conductive fibres, as well as the 
motor ones.—W,. Wirth (Leipzig). 

1487 Ten Cate, J. Contribution a la localization fonctionnelle dans le 
cervelet. Le paraflocculus. (Contribution on the localization of function in 
the cerebellum. The parafloecculus.) Arch. néerl. de physiol., 1926, 10, 24-53.— 
The author reviews the literature on localization of function in the cerebellum 
and describes personally conducted experiments designed to ascertain the fune- 
tions of the parafloeculus, a fairly prominent part of the cerebellar hemispheres. 
The experiments consist essentially of ablation of small or large portions of the 
paraflocculus in cats (28 animals) together with subsequent correlation of lesions 
with the observed disturbances of equilibrium, movement, and locomotion. From 
these experiments he concludes that the paraflocculus, like the cerebellum as a 
whole, may be considered a reflex organ receiving static and kinaesthetie im- 
pulses of peripheral origin via the spinocerebellar tracts. After elaboration 
these impulses are transmitted to the bulbar and spinal motor systems, wherein 
they exercise a tonic, sthenic, and equilibrating influence upon the homo-lateral 
extremities. Lesions of the paraflocculus give rise to disorders of motor and 
static equilibrium and disturbances of movements in the homo-lateral extremi- 
ties. —C. P. Stone (Stanford). 

1488. van Rijnberk, G. Idées actuelles et derniers travaux concernant les 
fonctions du cervelet. (Modern conception and recent works on the functions 
of the cerebellum.) Arch. néerl. de physiol., 1926, 10, 155-182.—A technical 
resumé of recent literature on the functions of the cerebellum. Part 1 reviews 
assumed functions arising from morphological considerations. Part 2 deals with 


} 
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experimental studies on ablation of the cerebellum in reptiles, birds, and map 
mals, the réle of the cerebe!lum in labyrinthian reflexes, its participation jn 1, 
cerebrate rigidity, and its autonomic functions. Part 3 deals with clinica] 
dences derived from observations of the effects of cerebellar lesions in p 
Part 4 is a brief resumé of the preceding sections.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 

1489. van Rijnberk, G. Les derniéres recherches relatives 4 la question de 
la localization dans le cervelet. (Recent research on the question of localiza. 
tion in the cerebellum.) Arch. néerl. de physiol., 1926, 10, 183-301. vers 
comprehensive and technical paper dealing with morphological, experir 
and clinical evidence for localization of function in the cerebellum. Cor 
reached by the author are as follows: (1) In the cerebellum of mamn 
probably also of man there are demonstrable circumscribed areas or center 
which exercise a preferential influence on the tonus of definite muscle groy 
2) Following the schema of Bolk, these regions are: (a) the lobus simplex fo 
the neck museles; (b) erus 1 with the lobulus ansiformis for the hon 
muscles of the fore-limbs; crus 2 with the lobulus paramedianus for the hon 
lateral muscles of the hind-limbs. (3) Within these limb centers there proba} 
exists a special area for the different functional groups of muscles of the 

4) Nothing positive can yet be said concerning the function of the other 
in the schema of Bolk. (5) None of the other indications resting on morpholo 
eal grounds relative to the functions and functiona: sions of the cerebell 
have been confirmed by experimental data or clinical findings.—@€, P. Si 
Stanford) 

1490. Wintersein, H., & Hirschberg, E. Alles- oder Nichts-Gesetz und Stoff. 
wechsel. (The all or- nothing law and metabolisr ‘ Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges 
Physiol., 1927, 216, 1—280.—The amount of oxy*** consumption varies with 
the intensity of elee tric st stimulation of spinal cord, peripheral nerve, and skeletal 
muscle preparations. This is also true of the stomach muscle when immersed in 
a salt solution; the relation is inverse when the stomach muscle is in an oxygen 
atmosphere. This reversal is tentatively accounted for by the nature of the 
stomach muscle and its reaction in the two milieus. The amount of oxygen con- 
sumption of heart muscle is independent of the stimulus intensity. The appar 
contradiction of the all or nothing law in the case cf all the above tissues except 
the heart is explained as a result of a conversion of variation in stimulus in- 
tensity to a variation in stimulus frequency due to the phenomenon of relative 
refractory phase. The relatively long duration of the absolute refractory 
in the heart makes this conversion impossible in tissue of that organ.- 
Spencer (Yale). 

1491. Wisocki, J. Contribution a la question de 1’influence réciproque des 
deux hémisphéres cérébraux. (A contribution on the question of the recipro- 
eal influence of the two cerebral he gor ) C.r. Soc. biol. (Société polonaise 
de Biologie, Section de Lwow), 1927, 96, 572-575.—A continuation of former 
researches carried on by the author in collaboration with Zbyszewski, indicating 
that the cerebral hemisphe res exercise a reciprocal influence upon each other 
usually in the form of dynamogenesis. They had shown that electrical stimula 
tion of both hemispheres produced a momentary and immediate effect, whereas 
chemical stimulation (by strychnine and phenie acid) of one hemisphere did not 
produce the phenomenon of dynamogenesis except after prolonged stimulation; 
this the authors attributed to the fact that the chemical action is continuous and 
that there is summation of stimulation. Wisocki in this study wished to verify 
his former hypothesis by studying the effect of prolonged electrical stimulation 

(Exner’s method). In the first series of 26 experiments he applied for several 
minutes a very weak induction current, subliminal for cortical stimulation, and 
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neously stimulated the corresponding region of the other hemisphere with 
mum current’’ (just above the threshold for cortical stimulation). There 
mmediate increase in the activity of the other hemisphere; only after a 
time did the phenomenon of dynamogenesis appear. In another series 
xperiments the experimenter applied for 5 minutes on the motor area of 
bral hemisphere a constant current of 1 milliampere, applying alternately 
de and the cathode. In this case the constant current produced in the 
| cortex some electrotonic phenomena similar to those produced in the 
ral nerves, 1.e., decrease of tonus at the anode, or anelectrotonus, and in- 
the eathode, or eatelectrotonus. In a third series (34 experiments) in 
) vary the sensitivity, the author used a very weak constant current ap- 
a prolonged period to one hemisphere, while at the same time he ap- 
induction current to the corresponding region of the other hemisphere, 
th the anode, then with the cathode. Catelectrotonus produced by a weak 
t galvanic current produces an influence on the opposite hemisphere only 
ng period of stimulation—by summation. Anelectrotonus exerts an 
ry effect on the activity produced by the application of the induction 
to the other cerebral hemisphere.—Math. H. Ptéron (Sorbonne). 


[See also abstracts 1500, 1555, 1561, 1575.] 
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1492. De Saussure, RP ~Svolution de la notion d’instinct. (Evolution of 
neept of instinct.) -‘,’évolution psychiatrique. Psychanalyse. Psychol- 
linique, Tome 2. Paris: Payot (Bibliothéque scientifique), 1927. Pp. 90 


The author looks at some problems which are the outcome of this concept: 
Instinct and heredity: theses of Newland, Brun, Lloyd Morgan, Wells, 
1 des Bancels. W. James, and Swindle. (2) Instinct and intelligence: 

f Darwin, Weismann, Myers, Jung, Rivers, McDougall, and Adrian. (3) 

and the nneonsecious: theses of Rivers, Myers, Jung, Wallace, Drever, 
McDougall. (4) Instinet and emotion. (5) The opponents of instinct: 

f Condillae, Carl Vogt, Buchner, Bacon, Wallace, Kuo, Kantor, Geiger, 
Dunlap. (6) Classification of human instincts: theses of Curtis, Freud, 
rndike, Hunter, Warren, and Drever. (7) Definition of instinets: defini- 
ns by Larguier des Bancels, Brun, Watson, Lippincott, Jung, Driesch, Cla- 

‘de, Goodrich. Drever, Reid, Dahl, and Bernard. The author agrees with 

i's formula, which he enlarges, defining instinet as ‘‘an activity discon- 

| by an inner or outer stimulus, either continued or periodic, but always 

producing specific enjoyment if adequately responded to.’’ No bibli- 
iphy.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1493. Goldberg, A. F., & Lepskaia, M. V. Les altérations des globules 
blanes au cours du travail physique et intellectuel. (Alterations in the lenco- 
‘ytes during physical and mental work.) J. de physiol., 1926, 24, 713-724.—A 
study of the changes of the leucocyte formula during the actual course of work. 
iXamination of over 300 cases. During physical and mental work the appear- 
ince of neutrophilia ean be observed, which might affect 82% of the number of 

icocytes. Leueoeytosis noticed in the course of physical and mental work is 
main result of an auto-intoxication through alteration of the metabolism and 
hrough the irritating action of decomposition products upon the hematopoietic 
This irritation is stronger during mental than during manual work.— 

H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
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1494. Lahy, J. M., & Weinberg, D. Les courbes de fréquence des temps de 
réaction dans les cas de troubles neuro-psychiatriques et chez les normayx 
(The frequency curves for reaction time in eases of neuro-psychiatrie distyrh. 
ances and in normal individuals.) Prophyl. ment., 1926, 2, 207-215.—Compari. 
son of frequency curves of the reaction times of conductors of motor vehicles 
(1200 subjects) and of certain patients in the mental prophylaxis division of the 
Rousselle Hospital. The reactions under observation were auditory ones The 
authors divide their frequency-curves into 4 groups: (1) regular curves with , 
single mode; (2) curves with 2 or more modes; (3) curves with several w equal 
peaks, values whose frequencies reach 8/10 of the mode and are separated 
it by an interval; (4) forms deviating widely from the normal curve. The fp, 
quency curves of the patients are regular in 9% of the cases; of the workm 
(skilled and unskilled), in 71% of the cases. These cases may be divided 
76% of regular curves in the workmen said to be skilled, and 55% in 
skilled. There is, then, a difference of 21% between the 2 groups—a sig: 
figure, since the probable error is only 4.25% .—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbon 
1495. Leise, O. Beitrag zur Theorie des kalorischen Nystagmus. (Aus der 
Universitatsklinik von Prof. Zimmermann in Kiel). (A contribution t) ¢ 
theory of caloric nystagmus. From the University Clinic at Kiel, Prof. Zimn 
mann.) Arch. f. Ohrenk., 1926, 116, 1-9.—The post mortem investigations mac 
by Dohlmann and Frenzel regarding the conditions for heat conduction throug 
the parietal bone, though intrinsically important, cannot yield a final decision as 
to the possibility of explaining calorie nystagmus purely physically throug! 
direct influence on the current in the semicircular canals of the labyrinth 
(Barany), because of the special conditions prevailing in the living and b 
The author attempted a cooling of the smallest possible area 
faucet water of 10°-12° C. and the 
A stimulation of 5-10 see 


fed tissue. 
means of cotton wicks moistened with 


squeezed dry, covering an area of about 3 sq. mm. 
induced the nystagmus (which was carefully determined, by means of Bartel’s 
spectacles, to be true vestibular nystagmus) more readily, when the cotton 
placed upon the rear upper aural wall, than when it affected the tympanum 
reaction times yielded no particular clues and seemed to vary with the excitability 
The author regards the physical explanation as justified, be- 


thy 


of the labyrinth). 
cause a reflex change in vascular tonus could be expected to be strongest in 


tympanum, which is well supplied with vessels and nerves.—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

1496. Leise, O. Experimentelle Untersuchungen zur Theorie der ther. 
mischen Vestibularreizung. (Aus der Universitatsklinik von Prof. Zimmer. 
mann in Kiel.) (An experimental investigation regarding the theory of ther- 
mal vestibular irritation. From the University Clinie at Kiel, Prof. Zimmer 
mann.) Arch. f. Ohrenk., 1926, 116, 56-67.—According to the foregoing in 
vestigation, Barany’s explanation of labyrinth stimulation, in the special form 
given it by Frenzel, appears to be correct; according to this theory, the bony 
structures of the upper rear portion of the aural passage mediate the cooling by 
The sinking of the cooled endolymph produces the cur 


purely physical means. 
According to Leise, a slight decrease in ten 


rent which causes the nystagmus. 
perature produces only horizontal nystagmus, the rotary type being the result 

a current induced in the vertical canals by a continuation of that in the hor! 
zontal; except in the cases of very low temperatures, whereby the vertical canal 
itself may be directly affected. Furthermore, the author discovered that the 
compensation for the cooling-effect by means of a relative inclination of th 
semicircular canal, noted by Hofer after a so-called ‘‘radical operation,’’ can be 
observed also in normal eases, in agreement with the theory of Frenzel and 


Barany. One needs only to ineline the head, while lying on the side, some 30 
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rd the lower shoulder, whereby that point in the horizontal semicircular 
of the lower side of the head which is in contact with the conducting bridge 
assumes the lowest possible position, so that no further sinking of the 
ymph is possible. Or the head may be turned 30° toward the upper 
ler, whereby the critical point of the other horizontal semicireular canal 
es its highest possible position, so that the resultant sinking of the endo 
both directions allows no further current, according to the scheme of 
and Barany. In both positions there was actually only rotary nystag- 
) be found, upon very strong cold stimulation, whereas erection of the head 
itely induced the horizontal as well. This ¢ ompensation in not explicable 

f vascular stimulation. W. Wirth (Leipzig). 


1497. Noyons, A. K. The differential calorimeter and the determination of 
hum an basal metabolism. Louvain: René Fonteyn, 1927. Pp. 189:>—The prob- 
the measurement of the heat output (direct calorimetry) of the living 
sm is considered historically and practically. The advantage is claimed 
rect calorimetry as compared with indirect calorimetry (the determination 

) consumed and sometimes of CO, produced) that the person measured is less 
rbed, for it is not necessary to connect mask or tubes of any kind with his 
or nostrils or to restrain or fix the position of the head. Calorimeters 

e been described for use with man as a rule have such large mass, and 

» so slow to come into heat equilibrium, that they indicate with more or 
racy only the average heat output values over fairly long periods of time. 

e not able to indicate the production from moment to moment. The de- 
ation of minimum values associated with periods of absolute repose are 
bly too high, and the activity values are too low, as neither repose nor ac- 
an be held constant. The differential calorimeter is the practical answer 
liffieulties and Noyons, who is director of the Physiological Institute of 


SP ( 


of Louvain, devotes most of his book to a description of the excel- 
It was in working order several years ago 


versity 
nstrument which he has built. 
s first deseribed before the International Congress of Physiology held 
It is composed of two chambers of identical size and construction 


n 1920. 
> 82 em. 


nded with a series of sheaths and separated by a central corridor 
\n electrical heating unit in one compartment is adjusted momentarily to 
ensate the heat given off by the man placed in the other compartment. The 
; the latent period is about 10 seconds and 


pparatus reacts almost immediately ; 
he sensitivity approximately .01 calorie in 2 seconds. The heat output produced 
A curve 


i single lift of the forearm to a height of 15 em. can be measured. 
ven, Fig. 34, showing the influence of sleep on the heat output. On falling 
p there was a progressive drop over a period of 7 minutes (11 determinations 
e made within that time) to a level 17% lower than the previous one. This 
held constant for 4 minutes, when the subject was awakened. It re- 
| about 5 minutes (7 determinations) for the waking level to be resumed, 
was resumed very exa ‘‘y. This calorimeter is especially suitable for 
suring the metabolism of man in normal and pathological states and it would 
ir to be the most ideal instrument yet described for studying the influence 

_— work and emotional states—W. R. Miles (Stanford) 

_ 1498. Ohm, —. Zur Augenzitternkunde. (Study on nystagmus.) Arch. 
'. Ophth., 1927, 118, 103-117.—The author has noted the posture of the eye, by 
means of a nystagmograph, in the ease of two patients with separation of the 
retina and four partially cured cases of miners suffering from miners’ nystagmus 
during observation of a rotating dise, and immediately afterward in total. dark- 
The process in one case was a fairly plain pendulum motion of the eye, of 
greater magnitude and lower velocity than the nystagmus, and is explained 


1 
‘Vel 
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through a peculiar pendulum motion of certain excited ganglia. This moti, 
has as a rule a different amplitude and frequency in different ganglia, the 
ference of which also explains the jerks contrary to the direction of the origins 
rotary direction. The apparent contrary motion observed after the passage of 
railroad train, according to Javal, corresponds to the slow similarly dir 
after-motion which has its undisturbed effect especially in darkness, A 
contribution is awaited.—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 
1499. Voss, H. E. Uber weibliche Sexualhormone (Thelytropine). XIV. 

Beitrige zur Physiologie der vaginalen Brunstvorgange des Meerschweinchens 
On female sexual hormones (thelytropine). XIV. Contributions to the physi. 
ology of occurrences of vaginal heat in the guinea pig.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ¢ 
Physiol., 1927, 216, 156—-180.—The frequency and length of periods of heat 
ruinea pig are less regular than has been supposed. The interval between | 

of heat may vary from 13 to 20 days; the interval between cessation of one p 
and beginning of the next varies between 9 and 16 days. There appears to by 
certain relation between the length of the inter-oestral period and the intensity 
of the sueceeding period of heat. The validity of the vaginal smear met! 
In castrated females the vaginal smear method shows 


investigation is attested. 
Spe) 


the typical inter-oestral relationships of the normal female.—L. T. 
(Yale 
[See also abstracts 1461, 1466, 1490, 1505, 1556, 1564.] 
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1500. Coupin, —. L’indice de valeur cérébrale au cours de l’enfance chez 


les anthropoides. (The cerebral weight index during infancy among th: 
thropoids.) C. r. Acad. sci., 1927, 184, 396-398.—Comparing the weight 
animal’s brain at a given stage of its development with that of an adu 
posedly reduced to the stature corresponding to this stage, we obtain an inde: 
cerebral weight. The author finds that in man and the anthropoid apes t 
index rises above 1.00 during a certain period of infaney. The maxima ar 
themselves in the following order: gorilla, orang-utang, chimpanzee, man. 
is, therefore, in the human species that the superiority of the child over th 
is least marked. This superiority becomes more marked in intellectual|; 
developed species.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
1501. Hubbard, R. M. The stimulus for the visual discrimination habit. 
J. Comp. Psychol., 1927, 7, 75-81.—By a problem box technique which required 
that an albino rat learn to reach its food in response to a lighted cirele in a glass 
plate, and that another rat learn to reach its food in response to a lighted hole in 
the glass plate by going through the hole itself, it was demonstrated that 
learn more quickly and more easily to make 30 consecutive errorless runs to foo 
in the latter case than in the former. Four possible explanations of the fact are 
presented: (1) The empty hole, in the second type of technique, by having the 
glass removed, allows more light to reach the animal, hence the greater effective- 
ness of the brighter stimulus; but this added amount of light cannot amount to 
more than 8% of the original amount through the glass and former experiments 
have shown that 100% of increase would be necessary. (2) The open hole, 
passed through, is more frequently followed by success in attaining food than 1s 
the circle of light alone which is looked at. (3) The hole may allow heat to 
reach the animal, while the glass plate with its cireular transmission of light may 
prevent the stimulation by heat; other stimuli, such as tactual ones and kit- | 
aesthetic ones, may also be operative ; further experiments are necessary to settle 


} 


1+ 
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nt. (4) Perhaps the Gestalt explanation is applicable: the animal re- 
the total situation of many stimuli in relation, hole, light, and alley-ways; 
reacting makes a pattern of movements, the one involving doing some act 
spect to the hole making that stimulus more meaningful to the animal 
he mere seeing of a circle of light. One figure and three tables of results.— 

> (rosland (Oregon). 


[See also abstracts 1458, 1499, 1505.] 
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1502. [Anon.] Differential birth rate. Distribution of intelligence among 
children and adults. Eug. Rev., 1927, 18, 336—-337.—Gives figures for the in- 
eight social classes from 1901 to 1911 in terms of percentages of the 
nerease for the country. Upper and middle classes show the smallest in- 
miners and agricultural laborers the largest. The distributions in per 
London children and London adult males in categories of intelligence 
and of occupational status (adults) are tabled from data based upon 
rk.—B. S. Burks (Stanford). 
Commins, W. D. The intelligence of the later born. School & Soc., 
5, 488-489.—The I.Q.’s of 142 pairs of siblings chosen from school grades 
e obtained by means of the McCall Multi-Mental Test. In 99 cases the 
r member of the pair had the higher I.Q.; in 43 eases, the older, the aver- 
rence between the sibs being 17 and 10.3 points, respectively, in these two 
The interpretation is offered that the McCall test is probably so con- 
that the I.Q. tends to decrease with age. The author does feel, how- 
the light of the agreement of his results with those of Miss Arthur, that 
sis that the younger children in a family are the brighter need not be 
ned.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

| Fleming, R. M. Anthropological studies of children. Fug. Rev., 
18, 294-301.—Part I reports repeated measurements of cephalic index on 
me children for periods of 6, 7, and 8 years. Part II reports anthropologi- 
rvations (but not measurements) upon groups of half-caste children of 
ng nese and Anglo-Negro parentage in seaport towns. Also offers com- 
ts based upon observations of mental characteristics of these children. In 
o-Chinese group: (1) ‘‘No eases of mental or moral deficiency or ‘anti- 
endencies were recorded.”’ (2) ‘Several cases of exceptional literary or 
‘ talent were recorded, one of marked musical ability.’’ (3) ‘‘Even the 
ildren seemed frank and free from consciousness of social stigma, but the 
both English and Chinese) seemed very bitter on this point.’’ In the 
Negro group: ‘‘14 per cent-of . . . the children were recorded as men- 
leficient, but in each of these cases the mental deficiency was proved to be 
tary from the English mother’s side.’’ Size of groups in Part II not 

nitely stated, but is said by author to be small.—B. 8S. Burks (Stanford). 
1505, Hobhouse, L. T. Mind in evolution. (3rd Ed.) New York: Mae- 
an, 1926. Pp. xix + 483. $4.25.—The new material in this edition consists 
t two short appendices dealing with Gestalt and instinct respectively. In the 
discussion of the former topic, chief use is made of Koffka’s ‘‘Growth of the 
” Hobhouse perfers his own term ‘‘correlation,’’ as developed in connec- 
— orthogenetie evolution, to the term ‘‘Gestalt.’’ In the discussion of 
, the author takes account of the recent critical attitude toward that con- 
lle does not, however, give up instincts. The term should not be applied 
) drives exeeuted with full foresight, to tendencies which are undefined by 
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heredity, or to conative and emotional systems ‘‘ which arise out of the impact of 
our experience upon our impulses and needs.’’ ‘‘The word should be kept ¢; 
designate autonomous systems originating and directing action not without eor 
scious process but independently of rational will.’’—W. S. Hunter (Clark). : 

1506. Oldberg, O. Das Geschlecht der Mediceer in rassenhygienischer 
Bedeutung. (The Medici family from the point of view of racial hygiene 
Arch. f. Rassen- u. Gesellsch.-biol., 1926, 18, 407-426.—This essay is essential); 
a restatement of the results of Gaetano Pieraccini’s great work, ‘‘La Stiry, 
Medici di Cafaggiolo,’’ published by Vallechi in Florence, 1926. It deals wit! 
twelve generations, 1360-1743. Measurements of the skeletons were prevented 
by the authorities. The general family traits are: tremendous vital energy. ove 
of pleasure and of life, supernormal intelligence, physical beauty and feeundit 
but early senility, especially in the men, arthritic diathesis (gout), maer 
splanchnic figure (a concept of the school of de Giovanni, related to the athlet 
type of Kretschmer). Tuberculosis, twice introduced by marriage, could ; 
gain a foothold, yet the family broke up by reason of unwise marital comb 
tions, motivated by dynastic considerations.—W, Wirth (Leipzig) 


[See also abstracts 1482, 1590, 1593.] 
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1507. Allendy, R. Les présages au point de vue psychanalytique. ((mens 
from the psychoanalytical point of view.) L’évolution psychiatrique. Psy 
chanalyse. Psychologie clinique, Tome 2. Paris: Payot (Bibliothéque seie 
tifique), 1927. Pp. 228-244.—An omen is an external fact awaking a dominat 
ing idea of a yet unknown event. Between the intimating fact and the inti 
mated idea there is no rational causality-connection; there is only a symbolic 
relation, and the intimated idea is accepted as an inescapable and definite cer- 
tainty. The study of omens may be fruitful for the psychoanalyst; it may clear 
up the problem of human destiny, showing whether the latter proceeds from the 
external world or whether it is only a subjective determination. As _ between 
those who are resigned because everything is determined and those who hold that 
everyone shapes his life according to his will, psychoanalysis might show—ae- 
cording to the author—that conscious will is ineffective against destiny, but that 
unconscious but strong will may prove all-powerful. The latter would at the 
same time furnish the means of willing on this plane (of existence), and would 
fulfill the Buddhist ideal of knowledge liberating man from fatality.—Math. H 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1508. Cruchet, R. Les erreurs et les dangers du Freudisme. (The error 
and dangers of Freudism.) Presse méd., 1927, 35, 257-259.—The author asserts 
that the Freudian teaching is nothing more than an imaginative monstrosity 
based on a monumental error. The error consists in making this doctrine de- 
pendent on systematized infantile sexuality, which does not exist generally 
Freud reasons about the child with the mind of an adult, going so far as te 
admit that with an adult sexuality is a constant rule in the accomplishments of 
acts of his normal psychological life. The author adds that, practically, psycho- 
analysis is an incomplete and dangerous curative agent; that in investigating 
only emotional sexual traumas it often creates the traumas it seeks to heal, thus 
aggravating the initial condition. On the other hand, he finds that intelligent 
psychotherapy is superior to psychoanalysis, because it considers all causes with- 
out subordinating one to the others.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
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1509. Fiessinger, C. L’habitude dans les symptomes morbides. (Habit in 

morbid symptoms.) Bull. Acad. méd., 1927, 97, 147-150.—Habit, in the mental 

onomy, is a kind of stabilization of thought and action. This stabilization re- 

nears in the pathological stage, especially in symptoms strongly controlled by 

| (eg., coughing, constipation). The physician must try to eradicate the 

vehie habit by inducing reactions which are primarily emotional.—Math. H. 
Sorbonne). 

1510. Flournoy, H. Délire systématisé de persécution. (Systematised de- 

sions of persecution.) L’évolution psychiatrique. Psychanalyse. Psychologie 
Tome 2. Paris: Payot (Bibliothéque scientifique), 1927. Pp. 1-27.— 

ent, 66 years old, believes herself constantly pursued by a physician who 
eviously attended her. After a short analysis she explains her feelings as 

a transfer. She declares that her daughter-in-law has guilty relations 

her supposed pursuer, and that at the moment when both are in intimate 
urse she feels disturbances. This second delusion, a kind of defensive re- 
against the first, thus ranks second in the primitive system, love-pur- 

t, whose origin proceeds directly from the rejected psycho-sexual complex. 

was effected by psychotherapeutie treatment in 60 sittings. It was a 

m the social point of view, since the patient resumed an adjustment ex- 

similar to that which she had had before; but it was not so technically be- 

lacked complete retrospective comprehension of her case; she does not 

re believe in it, but does not disavow it. The author believes that what 

made the psychological treatment successful is that he has secured from his 

t, together with her confidence, a new affective transfer to himself, and that 

s able to detach this affective transfer from its morbid elements so that it 
into pure and simple confidence.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1511. Leroy, E. B. Les visions du demi-sommeil (hallucinations hypna- 
gogiques). (The visions of half-sleep: hypnagogic hallucinations.) Paris: 
Alcan (Bibliothéque de philosophie contemporaine), 1926. Pp. 132.—In the 
waking state and during complete darkness, the field of vision is neither black 
ior uniform ; it is filled with vague and uncertain images which to our knowledge 
io not correspond to anything external, but which we cannot confuse either with 
memories or with creations of our fancy. In the same way we do not pass di- 

ctly from waking to sleeping without having also in this period of half-sleep 

y vivid visions, pretty closely related to hallucinations, but which are never 

lued as perceptions. It may happen that these images reappear at the moment 
f awakening, accompanied by auditory images. These Baillarger called ‘‘fan- 
tastic images;’’ they are now known as ‘‘hypnagogic hallucinations.’’ The 
author cites 39 instances of these observed images from his own experience and 
that of edueated and trustworthy observers. These images appear to lack real- 
ity; they do not appear as personal creations, nor as memories. They do not in- 
volve acts, as do hallucinations, but are sometimes followed by movements of 
adaptation. The subject in the hynagogie state behaves as if confronted by some 
spectacle, something which, real or not, does not concern him; and this differ- 
entiates this state from that of dreams, in which the subject is interested and 
active. A bibliography of 26 titles at the end of the volume.—Math. H. Piéron 
Sorbonne), 

1512. Loewenstein, R. Le transfert affectiv. Remarques sur la technique 
psychanalytique. (Affective transfer. Remarks on psychoanalytic technique.) 
L’évolution psychiatrique. Psychanalyse. Psychologie clinique, Tome 2. 
Paris: Payot (Bibliothéque scientifique), 1927. Pp. 75-90.—Hysterical symp- 
toms are linked by a chain of thought-associations to some events in the patient’s 
life which have disappeared from his memory. Owing to free associations with 
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which Freud filled up the memory-gap, the symptoms disappeared. But th, 
ying to recover the memory of forgotten events, are ra 


tients, instead of hely 
‘fegvo’’ and the desires 


difficulties which mt a struggle between their 
had accompanied these events. The struggle had already taken place whe 
desires appeared and repelled the events in question. This conflict is 1 
during treatment on the plane of the transfer. In approaching certain st 
the unconscious the psychoanalyst detaches certain affective states, whic 
are transferred to himself. The patient is assuming towards him the sa 
tude he assumed towards others. It is then the task of the psychoanalyst 1 
the patient to recall, so that he does not reassume his former attitude, and face 
reality instead of escaping from it into fictions of the unconscious.—Ma 
Piéron (Sorbonne) 

Pichon, E. De 1’extension légitime du domaine de la psychanaly 
The legitimate extent of the field of psychoanalysis.) L’évolution psychiatriqy 
Psychanalyse. Psychologie clinique, Tome 2. Paris: Payot (Bibliothéque : 
entifique), 1927. Pp. 208—-228.—Psychoanalysis should have henceforth, acco: 
ing to the author, the freedom of the city, being concerned neither with et 
religious, nor esthetic problems. Moreover, the criticism by certain physic 
that it is trying to cure diseases of purely physiological origin is unf 
The psychogenic-therapeutic method and medicinal treatment are not in oppos 
tion. It is quite possible to utilize together these two methods, which are 
able of reciprocal reaction.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


[See also abstracts 1499, 1522, 1528, 1543, 1546, 1551, 1557, 1573, 1575, 1622.) 
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1514. [Anon.] Vagotonic and vasomotor types of complex sympathoses 
J. Organotherap., 1927, 11, 7-ff. (Trans. from M. Laignel-Lavestine, Paris 
Méd., 1924, 14, 593.)—By sympathoses, the author means the generaliz 
These are the association of several more or aa ger 


+ 


sympathetic syndromes. 
eralized simple sympathoses. Clinical descriptions are given of the 
vagotonie and the sympathetic or vasomotor types. A historical sketch 
origin of the classification is given, and a description of physical and psyel 
states that accompany the syndromes. The author gives a criticism of the t 
types, in which he attempts to justify the separation of cases into them 
article concludes with a section on the usefulness of the vagotonie criterion i 
the classing of sympathoses. In this section he takes up problems of diagnosis— 
é. 5k iggett | Clark). 

1515. Antoni, N. Svenska foreningens for invartes medicin forhandlingar 
(Report from a meeting of the Swedish society for internal medicine.) Svenska 
Likartidn., 1927, 24, 280-288. A case of a man of 52 years, reported by 
Grénberg under the title: ‘‘A ease of Vaquez’ illness with hemianopsia.”’ 
patient was a genuine polyglobulin type, manifesting extraordinary disturbance 
of vision. He suddenly found himself totally blind one morning. After 3 
he could distinguish light from darkness. Subsequently he could recognize 
colors, objects and persons. His sight improved gradually, but never to such at 
extent that he could read. Two months after he went blind he had the sensation 
of red, centrally only, and that of green within a small area of the macular zone 
exclusively. Graphic illustrations of the disturbance of his field of vision from 
successive periods are appended. Diagnosis: ‘‘bilateral upper quadrant hem 
anopsia,’’ a malady discovered during the World War from wounds in the oc- 
cipital lobes —M. L. Reymert (Wittenberg). 
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1516. Auden, G. A. The madness of Ajax. J. Ment. Sci., 1926, 72, 503- 
A study in the light of modern psychiatry of the madness of Ajax, the 
n warrior, as depicted by the tragedian, Sophocles. From a clinical point 
w the picture of the suffering hero is drawn with clearness and insight and 

nazingly accurate details. The dese ription throughout the drama is one 
) vel nieal experience, with the rapidly varying emotional states, the perse 
ideas, the hallucinatory phase with complete disorientation, the maniacal 
rst followed by a depression which culminated in suicide; and the account 
asily compare with that of acute confusional insanity in any modern text- 
psychiatry. <A still further point of interest in the drama is the ques- 
criminal responsibility which Sophocles apparently had in mind, and 
bly an Athenian jury would have felt the significance of Ajax’s mental 
the time of his destructive acts and judged him accordingly.—E. F. 

es (Yale) 
Balduzzi, O. Die Tumoren des Corpus Callosum; anatomisch- 
wenaiae Beitrag. (The tumors of the corpus callosum; an anatomical- 
| contribution.) Arch. f. Psychiat. u. Nervenkr., 1926, 79, 1-82.—Of all 
11 tumors, those of the corpus callosum are the most difficult to diagnose. 
thor offers easuisties on all the 113 cases so far observed (with exception 
r eases of incidental findings during autopsy) tabulated under eleven 
; of symptoms, and adds to these the detailed medical histories and autopsy 
of three original eases. Ataxia does not appear to have the symptomatic 
fieance attached to it by Zingerle, Liepmann and others (only nine pure 
On the other hand, cases without any psychic disturbances are very 
nly ten negative instances, including the second original ease). It is true 

a characteristic psychic symptom is very hard to determine, the best chance 

r in ease of an early diagnosis. Following Raymond, the author cites an 

11 condition of depression, dissociation of ideas, idiosyncrasies of behavior, 
n memory, especially in regard to very recent events, serious mutations of 

racter, appearing very early. Furthermore, a certain diagnostic importance 
ttached to the determination of apraxis of the facial and lingual muscles, and 

e extremities of the left side or even of both sides, motor inhibitions on both 
absence of any disturbance of the cerebral nerves, especially the oculomotor 

es, and the appearance of dysarthria. Unfailing symptoms for an exact 
‘ation in the various sections of the corpus callosum are not available. But 
ndromes here enumerated offer certain bases for the difficult differential 
enosis regarding other cerebral tumors in the frontal, parietal and temporal 

parts which are usually affected ultimately by tumors in the corpus cal- 
um (usually glioma), just as tumors generated in the lobes tend to extend into 
e depth of the eallosal radiations. The dementia often has caused such cases 
be falsely diagnosed as paralysis—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

518. Bond, E. D. A mental hospital in the ‘‘fabulous forties.’’ Amer. J. 
at., 1925, 4, 527-536.—A description of a hospital for the insane is set 
most completely. How the patients spent their time, the interest which 
cians took in them, why they were committed, and the treatment they re- 
| make up the bulk of the article. Of particular interest are the methods 
cupational therapy used at that time, which seem far in advance of any 

practice in this line today.—G. Stowell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1519. Brouwer, B., & Oljenick, I. Lipiodol-test in tumors of the spinal 

cord. Acta Psychiat. et Neur., 1926, 1, 15-38.—Following a short historical ac- 

int, the writer gives his own detailed observations. The case-histories contain 

ich of interest in regard to disturbances of sensibility and reflexes caused by 
rs of the spinal cord. Bibliography.—M. L. Reymert (Wittenberg). 
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1520. Birger, H. Zur Frage der ES (A study of the 

‘eramp-neurosis. ’ Arch. f. Psychiat. u. Nervenkr., 1926, 79, 150-169.—/ }, 
the psychiatrie clinie at Heidelberg, P at Wilmans.) The patie nt, Knecht 
is the subject of this study, was born in 1888; his illness, which is now of ty 
threc years’ standing, has grown more severe in recent years. It cannot be 
tributed to any local tumor, but by reason of the progressive dementia must | 
regarded as a diffuse degeneration of the brain, the precise nature of which ry 
mains completely unknown. The convulsions are brought on by any considerab) 
excitement, and rise in explosive fashion to boundless fury. One constant sym) 
tom is the tendeney to cramps in the legs. His ataxia, which (in distine 
from cerebellar ataxia) always possesses the whole body and causes him to f,! 
over backwards without any optical control, would indicate, like all his other 
symptoms, that the seat of the trouble is in the medulla and thalamus; a t 
which Foérster and Lotmar have already suggested for the cramp-neurosis.—¥V\ 
Wirth (Leipzig 

1521. Burke, N. H. M. Some aspects of the inter-relations between bodily 
and mental disease. Brit. J. Med. Psychol., 1926, 6, 110-120.—The problems o! 
functional and structural inter-relationships are conside red in the light of th 
work of the psychiatrist. A number of significant eases are cited. The probl 
of faulty diagnosis and treatment and the inter-relation of function and stry 
ture in connection with these errors is considered. For example, in regard t 
gastro intestinal conditions, the author states that there is nothing in theory 
in clinical experience to render fanciful the suggestion that a severe ment 
strain, through the emotional crisis involved, or an anxiety state, with chroni 
stimulation of the emotion mechanism, may produce atony, ptosis, disordere 
secretion and even ulceration in the intestinal tract, and so lead to a physical 
disease that is a result of the mental. His conclusions are, first, that a thorough 
physical examination should be given to all patients suffering from menta! ills, 
and second, that the psychotherapist should remember the fact that it is possible 
that physical symptoms develop as a result of mental conditions.—N. Fy 
(Ohio). 

1522. Burrow, T. The need of an analytic psychiatry. Amer. J. Psych 
1927, 6, 480 »497.—In the sphere of the mental sciences we have yet to secure 
criteria of observation requisite to sound scientific judgment; we have not yet 
discovered and formulated the laws upon which an accurate technique of judg 
ment necessarily rests. The methods of psychiatry and psychoanalysis are qu 
opposed, yet they have both contributed material of far-reaching significance 
The contributions of both will be limited until they have become united and in 
elude the study of the social mind plus the phenomena of the individual wu 
conscious. Psychiatry has observed one canon of scientific evaluation, a con 
sensus of observers, and psychoanalysis has observed another, the presentation 
of the actual material to be observed. When we establish in the mental field the 
same conscious law that operates within the objective sciences, there will follow 
a combination of the broad sociological discipline of psychiatry with the more 
restricted intensive research of the individualistic analysis, and the possibility of 
a scientifically controlled investigation into human life—B. Kendall (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

1523. Capgras, J. Crimes et délires passionnels. (Crimes and delusions of 
passion.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1927, 85, 32-47.—The mental integrity of para- 
nolacs who commit criminal acts is a decided factor in their medico-legal dispos'- 
tion. Paranoiaes who, for example, show criminal satisfaction in their deeds of 
violence are considered sane and sentenced to death, others are set at liberty) 
their crime appears to be justifi ven when the alienist points out definite 





- 
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»nevehotie features in their make-up. The article contains detailed case studies 
‘ivetrating medico-legal problems of various forms of paranoia. Should mild 
aes be sent to prison or to a hospital? Should the criminal insane ever 
ised from institutions? Ought the law to recognize erotomania as a form 
mental aberration similar to drunkenness or feeble-mindedness? In the 
r’s experience, if an act of passion, such as hatred, revenge, jealousy, be 
nable enough, it is difficult to make the non-psychiatrically trained individ- 
nize the presence of a mental disease which is apparent to the alienist. 
onton (Ohio). 
1524. Carroll, R. S., Barr, E. S., & Barry, R.G. Aseptic meningitis in the 
treatment of dementia praecox. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1924, 4, 673-703.—‘‘It has 
been observed that improvement sometimes oceurs in dementia praecox 
luring the leucocytosis of infectious processes.’’ And it has also been 
strated ‘‘that the injection of serum into the spinal canal of cats produces 
te exudative, aseptic meningitis.’” Dr. Carroll evolved a theory that pos- 
lementia praecox might prove a food-chemico-deprivation rather than a 
‘structive process. In one ease after the injection of horse serum by 
- puncture aseptic meningitis resulted and after a second treatment the pa- 
‘ame quite himself. Based on this and further observations the authors 
| on a series of experiments which showed the following results: ‘‘1. The 
ns of sterile inactivated horse serum into the spinal canal produces an 
meningitis with marked physical reactions. 2. That the mental condition 
r cent of cases of dementia praecox so treated shows improvement which 
ted from 2 to 11 months, several enjoying remissions. Insight is often 
3. That a fundamental princip!e not yet fully determined is involved, 
ther investigation of which may throw much light on the etiology of 
a praecox.’’—G. Stowell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 
5. Chapman, R. McC. Occupational therapy from the standpoint of the 
private mental hospital. Occup. Therap. & Rehab., 1927, 6, 113-123.—The 
roblems in such eases are usually not solved at once. The difficulty often re- 
from eonfliets of long duration, and careful analysis is needed. The pos- 
of recovery is greatly facilitated by the patient’s wish to get well. Ina 
ospital there is very little mass application of therapy, aside from enter- 
nt or athletie work. The aides should make effort to give the patients 
ng to do besides think of themselves and encourage them in making 
djustments. Some psychiatrists feel that even the dementia praecox 
f there is still ability to develop an interest in another person, is not hope- 
Unwise treatment often aggravates conditions. Mental conflicts, for in- 
may be still further aroused by the aides’ failing to maintain a profes- 
Cases of depression are sometimes aggravated by insisting that 


ittitude. 
Case studies 


nt work faster or do some particular job which he dislikes. 
‘ate how improvement appears as the patient develops an interest in some 
tion. The therapist must avoid sacrificing treatment to the production 
itiful or useful things. From the therapeutic standpoint it is a greater 
to develop in a eatatonic patient an interest in folding paper a cer- 
vay than to encourage production of beautiful woven fabrics by a chroni- 
paranoid individual. The aide must avoid stressing craftsmanship at the 
use of therapy.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

126. Conrick, W. Organizing an occupational therapy department in a 
children’s hospital. Occup. Therap. & Rehab., 1927, 6, 23-29.—Such an or- 
vanization should begin with a flexible program, the only thing that is absolutely 
‘sential being a preseription on every case. It proved feasible to conduct bed- 

therapy in the morning while the school teacher conducted classes in grade 
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work in the school rooms. In the afternoon the ward academie work was oe, 
ducted while occupational therapy for the older ambulatory cases was carrie; 
on.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). _ 
Courbon, P. Saint Francois d’Assise et la psychiatrie. (St. Franojs 
of Assisi and psychiatry.) Ann, méd.-psychol., 1927, 85, 5-31.—This study js 
interesting, though not espec ially obje etive and scientific. The author point 
the difficulty of what he attempts, because of the lack of knowledge of contem; 
rary civilization, inadequacy of historical method, lack of conformity among }j. 
ographers, ete. He stresses the need to make analysis from the standpoint of the 
contributions, both literary and institutional, which St. Francis has made. 1) 
author discusses monastic orders and life therein during the early and |ater 
Middle Ages and goes into more detail regarding the three kinds of orders 
grounded by St. Francis. The author states that St. Francis was of n 
intelligence and had little education ; he finds facts in St. Francis’ youth sugges. 
tive of exhibitionism, but explains them as really indicative of sexual anaest!} 
he very emphatically repudiates Freudian techniques; he notes occurrence 
doubts and inferiority tendencies; he explains the occurrence of visual and aud 
tory hallueinations as occasioned by his strong imagination representative. 
production of stigmata and other dermatographic phenomena are explained 
hypersensitive vasomotor reactions. As proof of the latter, he cites the case 
schoolgirl who had a badly inflamed breast without any organic cause, 
appeared the day after being highly emotional at seeing her teacher have 
hemorrhage in the breast region in the presence of the class. The values 
Francis to psychiatry are summarized as showing: (1) the futility of rigid class 
fication; (2) the existence of mysticism without eroticism in some individuals 
(3) the separation of sexual feeling and love of nature; (4) the import of 
tion in influencing human behavior (St. Francis being a case where intuition was 
greater than intelligence) ; (5) emphasis upon individual difference, a part of his 
psychological system evident in the organization of his religious orders; (6) t! 
influence of joy upon mental and spiritual health as recognized by St. 
who advised his followers to be joyous; (7) the superiority of observation over 
theory, which the author thinks is demonstrated by the life-work and accomplis! 
ments of St. Francis.—N. Fenton (Ohio). 

1528. Donath, J. Verhiitbare und heilbare Seelenstorungen. (Preventabl 
and curable mental disturbances.) Psychiat.-Neur. Woch., 1927, 29, 15 
(Festsehr. f. G. Olah.) The author, by means of several hypnotic séances, has 
cured two psychopathic persons of states of fear and ideas of persecution until 
they were fully able to work again. He recommends psychotherapy quite gen 
erally for incipient paranoia.—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

1529. Emery, M. Occupational therapy in an out-patient clinic for mental 
cases. Occup. Therap. & Rehab., 1927, 6, 155-160.—The out-patient class serves 
somewhat the same purpose as an observation ward. The physicians have an 
opportunity to watch the reactions of the patients to each other. The second 
advantage of such out-patient cHnies is the social effect. The patients fit into a 
small group which has common interests and thus distinct therapeutic value— 
H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

1530. Emig, M. A. The establishment of occupational therapy clinics in 
codperation with the ~-. Department of Reéducation of Disabled Persons. 
Occup. Therap. & Rehab., 1927, 6, 149-1: 53.—Oceupational therapy is incomplete 
unless carried through to dhahlithotion. It is necessary to study the individual ’ 
type and make a survey of his assets in the way of abilities. When patients learn 
of the therapist’s interest in their welfare they will confide regarding their future 
plans. If the case is such that a return to the original occupation is impossible 
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erapist must be ready with suggestions as to other available positions. A 
ease is cited of a forestry engineer who lost a leg and could not follow his previ- 
us vocation, but became interested in plastie interior decorating, and finally be- 
.ame a member of a large architectural organization.—H, E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

1531. Ferraro, A. & Fong, T. C. C. The malaria treatment of general 
paresis. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1927, 65, 225-229.—The success of previous 
treatment of general paresis by malaria is first summarized in a long table, and 
then the technique of the treatment is discussed. The authors find this treatment 

-esult in good improvement in 53% of their eases. Very good remissions, or 

ents ‘‘socially recovered,’’ amounted to 26% of the cases, incomplete remis 
27%, and 8% exhibited only slight improvement. The percentage of death 


r 


was 4.9. The expansive-paranoid type showed the largest number of remis- 
the depressive and manic types next, and the demented and schizoid types 
ed most resistance to the treatment. Younger patients responded betier 
older ones. Of the authors’ cases, 24 out of 62 now have remissions of 3 
duration. The serological changes during treatment and the neurological 
following treatment are discussed. A parallelism is found between the 
r of chills and the extent of the remission, which suggests that the fever 
rature plays an important roéle in the disappearance of the spirochaetes. 
graphy of 44% pages.—0O. W. Richards (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 
32. Fischer, M. Grenzen und Moglichkeiten der Encephalographie (an 
Hand von 18 fortlaufenden Fallen.) (Limits and possibilities of encephalog- 
raphy ; supported by 18 consecutive cases.) Arch. f. Psychiat. u. Nervenkr., 1926 
79, °6-103.—(See also Abstract 1574.) According to Fischer, the encephalo- 
graphie process, if it is carried out with due precaution in the selection of cases 
the omission of liquor and air-inflation, can no longer be viewed with dis- 
At the same time he rejects the demand which has sometimes been voiced, 
mparative encephalographic material from normal subjects, and expects a 
ntly unambiguous typology to develop through a systematic collection of 
| findings. He grants that encephalography can never become a substitute 
nstaking and exact neurological research ; but in connection with the latter 
‘s a wealth of suggestion, less perhaps for psychiatry than for pure theory. 
ises are ranged under three headings: epilepsy, tumors, and organic cerebral 
‘ses with dementia praecox or syphilis. The most interesting discovery 
by this method under the first group is a marked asymmetry of the ce ntral 
n, which is reflected also in the bone structure and physiognomy of the pa- 
In the third group, a case of progressive paralysis shows surprising modi- 
ns, far surpassing all clinical symptoms, though these were sufficient for 
sis; in this it is reminiscent of certain autopsy findings in rapidly developed 
s—W. Wirth (Leipzig) 
1533. Flournoy, H. The biological point of view of Adolf Meyer in psy- 
a and psychiatry. Brit. J. Med. Psychol., 1926, 6, 86-92.—A brief ac- 
unt of a larger paper to appear in the Archives de Psychologie. (See Abstract 
S62.) The viewpoint which the author attributes to Meyer, his system of thought 
in the problems of psychopathology, is a generous and open-minded recognition of 
usefulness of all contributions from psychologists, behaviorists and others, in 
meeting the problems of mind in disease. As the author states, ‘‘if Meyer’s 
medical psychology gives the greatest importance to anatomy and physiology, it 
also makes the most of all the contributions which introspection yields.’’ The 
artic’e is written with the warm glow of a disciple—N. Fenton (Ohio). 
lo34. Flournoy, H. La psychiatrie; sa place et son importance dans l’art 
médical. (Psychiatry ; its place and importance in medicine.) Rev. méd. de la 
Suisse romande, 1927, 83-89.— —During the last quarter-century psychology has 
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made great progress, enough to make possible a new and larger approach 4, 
psychiatry. Doctors ean no a ignore psychology, psychoanalysis, psye} 
technics, ete.—Ed. Claparéde (Geneva). 

1535. Foix, C., & Chavany, J. A. Diplégies faciales (facio-linguo-pharyngo. 
masticatrices), d'origine corticale, avec quelques considérations sur les paraly. 
sies pseudo-bulbaires et la localisation des centres corticaux de l’extrémité 
céphalique. (Facial diplegia of cortical origin with some considerations of 
pseudo-bulbar paralysis and the localization of cortical centers of the ¢ 
extremity). Ann. de méd., 1926, 20, 480-498.—An analysis of the anat Ms ‘eal 
and clinieal findings in eases of facial diplegia. This condition, which is mark 
clinically by paralysis of the muscles of mastication, is not as rare as has be 
supposed. There is loss of speech which was determined to be aphonic 1 
than aphasic. A bibliography containing twenty-two titles is append 
Fearing (Ohio Wesleyan). 

1536. Garcon, M., & Vinchon, J. Le diable. (The devil.) Paris: Gal! 
mard (Les documents bleus, No. 29), 1926. Pp. 255.—The first part, by 
Garcon, is entirely historical. The second part, by J. Vinchon, contains ver 
little of psychology (except in the chapter on belief during delusion) and treats 
almost entirely of psychiatry. No bibliography.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonn 

1537. Goldstein, K. Uber den Einfluss motorischer Storungen auf die 
Psyche. (On the influence of motor disturbances on the mind.) Allg. Zsch, f 
Psychiat., 1925, 82, 164—177.—The author discusses an interesting case of proba 
bly progressive organic disease in the right cerebellum and in the striate | 
(detailed deseription Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1924, p. 407) and s 
from his point of view the great significance of the cessation of motor proc 
for the general psychie condition (‘‘blocking’’ of consciousness throug! 
normal motor symptoms.) Cf. also Dtsch. Zsch. f. Nervenhk., 83, p. 119 
Ziehen (Halle a/S.). 

1538. Goldstein, K. Das Wesen der amnestischen Aphasie. (The : 
of amnesic aphasia.) Dtsch. Zsch. f. Nervenhk., 1925, 83, 324-339.—In e 
tion with eases of amnesia for color names, the author attempts to show that } 
plete symptoms of amnesic aphasia, the amnesic speech disturbance as we'll as { 
symptoms of the noted Lewandowsky case in reaction to colors and also the dis 
turbances in color sorting, are to be traced back to a centralized basal disorder 
This disorder consists of a ‘‘ particular alteration of the total attitude whic! 
can well designate in a fixed sense as an injury of conceptual performance’ 
for example, the patients do not sort the colors properly, the author assumes that 
the ability to take the colors presented as representatives for red, blue, ete. 
general, to perceive them thus as representatives of a precise color category—is 
destroyed or injured. He speaks thus of a disturbance of the ‘‘ecategorical att 
tude’’. A complete statement follows in ‘‘der Zeitschrift Psychologische For- 
schung’’.—Th. Ziehen (Halle a/S.). 

1539. Guillain, G., Alajouanine, T., & Girot, L. Etude de certains mouve- 
ments involontaires observés au cours du tabes. (Study of certain involuntary 
movements observed in the course of tabes). Ann. de Méd., 1926, 20, 530-5 ‘7 
—Clinieal studies of tabes are presented which are characterized by abnormal 
postures of the hands and feet, sensory disturbances and involuntary movements 
These latter are of three types: (1) athetoid, non-rhythmical and observed in the 
extremities, (2) rhythmical tremors, and (3) clonic type, confined to face and 
— F. Fearing (Ohio Wesleyan). 

1540. Gunderson, P. G. _ Dynamic occupational therapy. Occup. Therap. « 
Rehab., 1927, 6, . sses the need for extensive study of the individual 
ease and adaptation of the treatment thereto. Various peculiarities of behavior 
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t from unconscious repressions and the healthy outlet in conscious activities 

= beneficial to such patients—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 
41, Hajos, L. Die Religion als Behelf der a Religion as 
d to psy chotherapy.) Psychiat-Neur. Woch., 1927, 29, 49.—(Festschr. f. 
‘Medical principles claim a serious consideration in salen life ; the 
therapeutic powers of religion deserve a more lively interest on the part 
‘physicians.’’ Especially in this time of nervousness as a consequence of the 
| War the physician and the cleryman, says the author, should codperate 

y.—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

1542. Henderson, D. K., Thomson, A. G. W., Brodie, —, & Robertson, D. 

Occupational therapy. J. Ment. Sci., 1925, 71, 59-80.—A series of papers, the 
‘which summarized the history of early beginnings of occupational therapy 
endl showing that over a hundred years ago some attempts were made 
eradual broadening of scope until the establishment of a department of 

onal therapy in one of the prominent mental hospitals, ending with a 
‘ more recognition by psychiatrists of the part played by this type of 
y in mental cases) The second dealt with actual cases in which the phy- 
felt that the contact with the occupational departme nt was stimulating 
therapeutic value. The third emphasized the spirit of play needed in 
tional work although practicality must from an economic point of view 
: final test. Some recompense was recommended as creating self-respect. 
urth, from the viewpoint of the occupational instructor, pointed out the 
hat erafts in addition to the ordinary routine type of work proved helpful 
y patients. No stress is laid on occupational therapy as a training for 
employment; although oceasionally such training occurs, it is the thera- 
: value of the work which is the chief aim.—E. F. Symmes (Boston Psycho- 
Hospital ). 

1543. Hesnard, A. Les applications de la psychanalyse a 1’étude du mécha- 
nisme psycho génétique des psychoses délirantes chroniques. (The applications 

psychoanalysis to the study of the psychogenetic mechanism of the chronic 

im psychoses. ) L’évolution psychiatrique. Psychanalyse. Psychologie 
ie. Paris: Payot (Bibliothéque scientifique), 1927. Pp. 44-74.—The au- 

‘presents two cases: one of progressive paranoid psychosis (probably intro- 

¢ schizophrenia), and the other a case of persecution, the result of painful 
suffering of the patient. He gives a detailed daily account of the analysis 
[In his opinion the results from these analyses show that all psychoses 
ginally organic ought to be studied at their affective base; that, as to 
ous psychoses, the roots of automatism are to be found in the unconscious 
life: it is the instinctive motive which activates this growing expansion 
fective automatism. As to the question whether the tendencies denied by 
patient and imaginatively realized during the delusion are simply repressed 
il tendencies, the author abandons the narrow Freudian viewpoint. He 
es that the psychosis is a product in the nature of a new affective teratologi- 
formation which in order to explain itself to consciousness, utilizes the way 
instinets, but which remains in itself unrealizable.—Math. H. Piéron 
ponne). 

1544. Hirsch, M., & Schwab, O. Diagnostiche und therapeutische Be- 
merkungen zu einem geheilten Fall von Longtitudinalisthrombose und 
Schlafenlappenabszess. I. Otologischer Teil (Hirsch). II. Neurologischer 
Teil (Schwab). (Diagnostic and therpeutic remarks upon a cured case of 
longitudinal thrombosis and abscess in the temporal lobe. I. Otological part 
Hirsch). II. Neurological part (Schwab).) Arch. f. Ohrenk., 1926, 116, 31- 
+l.—This singular ease of a recovery from a purulent thrombosis of the sinus 
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longitudinalis, combined with an abscess in the right temporal lobe, and me; 
gitis, is neurologically of interest because of the correct diagnostic distinetic 
from cerebellar abscess and the particular localization of the center of trouble jy 
the right temporal lobe. According to Schwab, the decisive symptoms were 
(1) deviation of the hand opposite the center (left hand) in pointing, the devia. 
tion being toward the center; (2) a tendency to fall backward toward the left. 
whereas the center of the first symptom (discharge of pus from the ear) was oy 
the right, which made the presence of a left cerebellar abscess (this alone being 
accordant with the symptoms) highly improbable; (3) the fact that the cornea) 
reflex was intact and there was no nystagmus. To this was added, later o 
rigidity of the opposite extremities and masklike immovability of the face. A 
hemianopsia on the left side, which is not rare in eases of abscess in the right 
temporal lobe, is explained by Schwab as due to the progress of the center of 
disease toward the occipital lobe—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

1545. Keschner, M., & Strauss, I. Myasthenia gravis. Arch. Newr. & Psy. 
chiat., 1927, 17, 337-377.—During the recent epidemies of so-called letharg 
encephalitis, a number of cases presented the syndrome of myasthenia wit 
volvement of the muscles innervated by the motor cranial nerves which wer 
times impossible to distinguish from genuine myasthenia gravis. “This occur. 
rence has led to renewed interest in the study of the symptom-complex known as 
myasthenia gravis. An historical resumé of the subject and its etiology is given. 
Under symptomatology are discussed electrie reactions, muscle tonus, reflexes 
sensation, vasomotor and trophic disturbances, psychic disturbances, laboratory 
observations and metabolic studies. One of the most important signs in the 
symptomatology of the disease is the finding of lymphorrhages in muscles ex 
cised intra vitam. As a laboratory aid in the diagnosis of myasthenia gravis, it 
is second to none. Their nature and incidence of occurrence are discussed under 
pathology and pathogenesis. Great stress has been laid on dysfunction of the 
endocrine system as the chief pathogenic factor, but the authors are inclined to 
regard endocrine disturbances and metabolic disorders as the effects rather thar 
the cause. A satisfactory explanation has not as yet been offered as to the na 
ture of the myasthenic reaction, which is a fatigue reaction. It still remains un- 
settled whether the cause of the reaction is myogenic or neurogenic. The diag- 
nosis and treatment of myasthenia gravis are described.—I, Rappoport (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

1546. Laforgue, R., & Parcheminey, —. Conflicts psychiques et troubles 
organiques. (Mental conflicts and organic disorders.) L’évolution psyechi- 
atrique. Psychanalyse. Psychologie clinique, Tome 2. Paris: Payot (Biblio- 
théque scientifique), 1927. Pp. 27-44.—A study of the relations between psy- 
chic, organic, and functional disturbances by means of psychoanalysis. The 
latter has made it possible to discover some organo-psychiec complexes and has 
been a substantial help in studying the influence of the mental faculties on the 
physical, and vice versa. The author presents 8 cases: (1) A case of phobia, 

, With periodic eruptions of an ulcerous nature of from 1 to 2 centimeters in 
‘diameter, leaving behind a genuine gangrene after their disappearance. Re- 
covery was effected in 2 months; observations continued for 5 months showed no 
relapse. (2) Schizophrenia, dissociation of psychic activity, with auditory and 
visual hallucinations; eruptions in the cervical region and on the lower limbs. 
At each menstrual period uncontrollable vomiting occurred. The treatment was 
interrupted after 8 months without complete recovery. The dissociation dis- 
appeared, as well as the visual hallucinations; the auditory hallucinations persist. 
There were more eruptions, but the vomiting continued. (3) Chronic enteritis, 
never having been alleviated by any treatment. Complete recovery. (4) Hys- 
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and obsessions. (5) Gastro-intestinal troubles. (6) A stasophobie young 
with serious neurotie disturbances, including iritis endangering her vision. 
< eured: it was caused by the girl’s wish to become blind. (7) Hysteria with 
tal disturbances; severe menorrhagia alternating with suppressed menstrua- 
Genital indications related to a sexual conflict which made a surgical op- 

n the vagina necessary. Constipation cured. Normal return of men- 

on. (8) Serious neurotie state, stasobasophobia resulting from emotional 

“anee against the regimen ordered by the doctor. Marked improvement 

- removing the dread of the regimen by analyzing it. To sum up, psycho- 
sis made it possible in all these cases to study psycho-organic reactions more 

and to class eases of predominantly organic manifestations among the 
neuroses, and proved a useful weapon even in cases where all other treat- 
id failed—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1547. Laroche, G. Etude critique de la réaction du benjoin colloidal. 
al study of the eolloidal benzoin reaction.) Ann. de méd., 1926, 20, 499- 
There is included a description of the technique, the mechanisms of the re- 
the diagnostic value, the sources of error, and the prognostic value of the 

idal benzoin reaction as a test of the spinal fluid in all forms of syphilis of 
rvous system, tubercular meningitis, ete. Typical results are given in 

ted cases—F’, Fearing (Ohio Wesleyan). 

48. Lehmann, R. Einige Bemerkungen zur ee (Some com- 
m the problem of paranoia.) Psychiat.-Neur. Woch., 1927, 29, 86-88.— 
lated by the questionnaire of the German Institute for Psychiatric Re- 

h, eoneerning the heritability of true agg s) paranoia, the author 

ds his earlier observations in vol. 11, No. 37, 1909, upon this form of dis- 
The delusion system itself is less decisive * to the tendency to delusion, 
parathymia which, according to Iwanow-Smolensky, may ultimately be 
ted to an exaggerated sensibility of certain portions of the cerebrum. The 
would also restrict the typical phenomena to ideas of persecution and 
sition, i.e. delusions in which the sufferer plays a passive réle, and which ae- 
¢ to his experiences, and also Bleuler’s, have never given rise to delusions 
rrandeur.—W, Wirth (Leipzig). 

1549. Lemos-Magalhaes, —. Crampe des écrivains au cours du syndrome 
Parkinsonien encéphalitique prolongé. Localisation striée probable. Démem- 
brement de la crampe des écrivains. (Writers’ cramp associated with the 
Parkinsonian syndrome in prolonged encephalitis. Probable localization in the 
corpus striatum. Analysis of writers’ cramp.) Rev. neur., 1927, 34, 161-180.— 
A detailed statement of the case of a Parkinsonian encephalitie patient suffering 
from writer’s cramp and various other motor disturbances (intermittent lameness, 
iroxysmal motor disturbances, poor food absorption) which, according to the 

hor, are the result of the same cramp affecting other muscular groupings. All 
e symptoms represent tardy manifestations of epidemic encephalitic infection. 
The writers’ cramp, generally considered as a psycho-motor neurosis, presents 
two other varieties of an organic nature, one that is peripheral through injury 
to the nerves of the brachial plexus, the other of central origin through injury 
of the corpus striatum. The present case is to be classified under the latter 
variety. This cramp, in fact, is not caused by any mental derangement, but by a 
derange ‘ment of the muscular tonus; it is a simple paroxysmal aggravation of the 
patient’s Parkinsonian hypertonia—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1590. Lidbetter, E. J. Insanity and detention. Eug. Rev., 1927, 18, 312- 
321.—Summarizes and discusses a recent report of the Royal Commission on 
lunacy and mental disorder. The Commission states in this report that ‘‘the 
key-note of the past has been detention: the key-note of the future should be pre- 


Tr 
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vention and treatment,’’ and makes four cardinal suggestions as follows 
voluntary treatment without certificate or under ‘‘ Provisional Order’’ 
permit patients to be maintained in institutions hitherto unlicensed: (3 
‘*extrication’’ of lunacy administration from the Poor Law; and (4) the es; 
lishment of a national system of research.—B. S. Burks (Stanford). 

1551. Lungwitz, H. Erkenntnistherapie. (Explanation therapy. 
chol. u. Med., 1926, 2, 1-27.—The writer believes that neurosis can best be tr: 
by explaining to the patients how, as psychobiological organisms, they are | 
adjusted to their environment. As an illustrative case he takes a ‘‘pain ; 
sis’’ in an anxious housewife of forty, who must have had a fair amount of ed 
cation since she had been a teacher of art. The treatment required four 
of almost daily interviews. None of its details are given. The writer sk 
his view of the human organism as a complex of reflex systems, of conscious 
as epiphenomenal, of all nervous diseases as forms of infantilism, and of si) 
moral responsibility as meaningless, but for a genuine understanding of | 
trine he refers the reader to his book, ‘‘ Die Entdeckung der Seele’’ (Leip: 

E. A. McC. Gamble (Wellesley). 

1552. Markowitz, J.. & Soskin, 8. Pancreatic diabetes and pregnancy 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1927, 79, 553-558.—Carlson and his co-workers have 
ously reported that ‘‘the internal secretion (of insulin) from the pancreas 
foetus may, in part at least, protect the mother against the consequences « 
createctomy in the mother.’’ The present investigators are unable to find 
stantiating evidence. Pregnancy in pancreatectomized dogs does not pr 


greater reduction in glycosuria than is consistent with the law of normal b 


eal variation. There is ne evidence that the foetal pancreas secretes it 
which is absorbed by the maternal organism, in sufficient quantities to offset 1 
diabetic condition induced by extirpation of the pancreas. The mammary g 

of pancreatectomized dogs fail to hypertrophy in the normal manner in preg 
nancy.—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

1553. Mattison, J. A. Occupational therapy in general hospitals. 0Occu; 
Therap. & Rehab., 1927, 6, 105-111.—The goal to keep in mind is the returnin 
to society of a self-supporting, self-respecting citizen. Consequently th 
habilitation program should be accomplished as expeditiously as possible, so 1] 
there will be the least deterioration and damage to the patient’s previous habit 
of industry. His program should be intelligently worked out and carefully 
related. Follow-up interest manifested by the doctor, aide or nurse, is of ¢ 
siderable advantage. The occupational therapeutic treatment should be 
sidered just as carefully as the other therapeutic measures. The above points ar 
illustrated by case studies —H. FE. Burtt (Ohio State). 

1554. Mayer, E. E. Hysteria: with special reference to the H—R syndrome 
of Kretschmer. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1927, 6, 523-544.—The question is raised 
whether Kretschmer’s hypobulie will could not function ,ormally without dis- 
sociation or splitting. The ‘‘dereistic’’ type of Bleuler is suggested as a con 
trasting type, his syntonie type understood to represent a balance between the 
two. Attempts at delineation of character based upon types are apt to be super 
ficially impressionistic and not realistic. It is not possible to use dogmatically a 
faculty term like ‘‘will,’’ as Kretschmer uses it, in connection with hysteria. 
Kretschmer’s conception of hysteria as due to repressed complexes whose ambi- 
valent components are transferred into spheric ones is scholarly and stimulating, 
but he uses his cross-section of schizoid and cycloid temperamental types rather 
loosely. The flux of the libido can easily shift the relationship between the two 
trends in the individual at different periods of his life. The narcissistic crav- 
ings need a causal connection, and Kretschmer, in preference to accepting the u»- 
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ous of Freud, substitutes for it the spheres of Schilder.—B. Kendall (Bos- 
n Psyehopathie Hospital). 
1555. Melkerson, E. Le symptome du freinage. (The checking symptom.) 
eur., 1927, 34, 189-196.—The checking symptom is a phenomenon which ap- 
n some patients when required to move the index finger toward the nose ; 
finger stops short a few centimeters away, as if suddenly arrested by some 
and then slowly continues in its movement toward the goal. This happens 
f the finger is moving toward some external object, which makes untenable 
pothesis that the check may be caused by the fear of hurting oneself. The 
f not reaching the goal is not the exact cause either, for this symptom was 
n a blind patient who performed the movement toward his chest. Rela- 
s the author observed all the neurotie patients in a hospital. Of 6000 
observed, the checking was found in 60, who were suffering from diseases 
¢ the cerebral apparatus, especially multiple scleroses ; but it was not met 
non-organie nervous affections. It is therefore a common cerebellar 
m which ought to be investigated. The author refers to two typical cases, 
ng the cerebellar nature of the syndrome, and a case of psychogenic check 
wing how it differs from real checking. A small bibliography.—Math. H. 
Sorbonne ). 
1556. Minkowska, F. Le probléme de la constitution examiné 4 la lumiére 
des recherches généalogiques et son role théorique et pratique. (An examina- 
f the problem of physical constitution in the light of genealogical researches, 
ts place in theory and practice.) L’évolution psychiatrique. Psychanalyse. 
ologie clinique, Tome 2. Paris: Payot (Bibliothéque scientifique), 1927. 
185-216.—An account of the work of Kretschmer. There are, according to 
ithor, two essential points in this work: (1) the opposition of two psycho- 
constitutions, eyeloid and schizoid; and (2) the attribution of correspond- 
ological types to these psychological constitutions. The author later on 
of his own observations on two families. He is of the opinion that these 
hes must be of practical importance, since they introduce the question of 
hylaxis. They ought to lead to the avoidance of mating between two defects 
ime nature, and to the selection of the life surroundings best adapted to 
‘ind of constitution —Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
1557. Minkowski, E. De la réverie morbide au délire d’influence. (Morbid 
iwination and delusions of power.) L’évolution psychiatrique. Psychanalyse. 
Psychologie clinique, Tome 2. Paris: Payot (Bibliothéque scientifique), 1927. 
Pp. 130-184.—A study of the two principal symptoms of psychopathology 
mental automatism and morbid reverie) in relation to the case of a patient whose 
festations of a morbidly imaginative activity are closely linked to the symp- 
toms of mental automatism evineed in a desire for influence. The author tries to 
int out various pertinent questions relating to his case: (1) questions of the 
semelologie order (olfactory hallucinations, retrospective tendency, phenomena, 
psychological differences between true and false hallucinations, according to the 
patient's own deseription) ; (2) questions of the psychoanalytic order (content 
of the psychosis) ; (3) questions relating to the constitution ; (4) questions of the 
enomenologie order; and (5) questions of the clinical order (e.g., is this a 
tter of chronie hallucinatory psychosis or is it a case of schizophrenia?) .— 
th. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
1098. Mirelson, L. A. Zur Frage des Aufbaus der reaktiven Psychosen. 
Concerning the structure of reactive psychoses.) Arch. f. Psychiat. u. Ner- 
r., 1926, 79, 131-149. (From the Odessa Medical Institute (E. Shevalev) 
nd the Psychiatrie Sanitorium (L. Eichenwald).)—Discusses the individual eon- 
ditions for psychoses which are precipitated by mental shock; the work is based 
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on a wide literature and illustrated by three original cases. The objective mea) 
ing of the trauma is never sufficient for its explanation; both the limit of stro: 
which can be borne without psychosis and the special form of the morbid process 
depend largely on the character of the personality as a whole.—W. Wirth (L 
Zig). 

1559. Monkemdller, K. Psychopathie und Gesetzgebung. (Psychopath, 
and legislation. Arch. f. Krimin., 1925, T7, 31-49; 114-125; 210-222. 92). 
286.—In the introduction M. discusses the reciprocal action between psychopathy 
and the conditions and the development of modern Germany. Legislation takes 
the prevalence of psychopathy into account in that it is beginning to occupy itself 
more vigorously with the psychopaths. The author debates the questions to what 
extent legislation has already taken place, and to what extent it is yet to tak 
place, and then discusses child psychopaths, and in conclusion adult psych 
paths. Between these two age groups falls puberty which especially is being 
taken into account in its significance for psychopathy. For child psychopath; 
child welfare and the juvenile courts take the place of legislation. The pro. 
cedure relative to coming of age is next in need of reform. In the criminal pr 
ceedings the question is that of the judgment of responsibility, and in the inflie- 
tion of punishment it is a question of the particular treatment for a person whose 
responsibility is impaired. M. discusses custodial education fully, particularly 
institutions for the psychopathic. Custodial education is supplemented by 
} 


supervisory protection. Of particular pedagogical significance is the ‘‘ proba 


tion time’’ in which special duties can be placed upon the sentenced child and he 
ean also be placed in custody. The adult psychopaths include, besides many 
criminals, especially most vagabonds and idlers with whom legislation has als 
busied itself, partly in preventive measures (work colonies, care and the like 

The conception of a law for the combating of venereal disease also belongs in 


this connection, since most prostitutes are psychopaths also. ‘‘In their ease lik 
wise everything indicates custody.’’ The custodial institutions, and also those 
for asocial persons (habitual criminals), shall by no means be only places of 
punishment, but also places of industrial education. At present the psych 
paths populate the institutions for the insane much less than the prisons. Ther 
are in addition many discussions of the value of punishment as a means of edu- 
eation.—O. Lippmann (Berlin). 

1560. Nayrac, —, & Bataille, —. Sur un cas de surdité verbale pure. (A 
ease of pure word deafness.) Echo méd. du nord, 1927, 31, 42-45.—The patient 
responds only to written questions. Her oral answers are distinct, her writte: 
answers are equally normal. She states that she hears, but does not distinguish 
words. She is able, by reading the lips, to understand strongly articulated words. 
She likewise does not identify any noise (bell, barking, etec.). This patient does 
not show any intellectual defect, but presents some mental disturbances: she has 
a chronic auditory delusion with hallucinations, and she notices that during such 
attacks she understands words, distinguishes the tones of voice of those who speak 
to her, and whether they are women, men, or children. It appears that we have 
here a case of purely verbal deafness with auditory agnosis, and that the theory 
of Déjerine best explains the case—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1561. Oloff, H., & Korbsch,H. Uber das Hertwig-Magendie’sche Phainomen. 
(On the Hertwig-Magendie phenomenon.) Arch. f. Psychiat. u. Nervenkr., 1920, 
79, 200-223. (From the University Clinic at Kiel (Siemerling).)—The phe- 
nomenon of vertical divergence of the eyeballs, which was experimentally pro- 
duced in animals first by Heinrich Hertwig and later by Magendie, Schiff and 
others, is clinically very uncommon. The case here in question, of a man 959 
years old, having a tumor (glioma) in the right cerebellar hemisphere and its 
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cles. showed the right eyeball in straightforward vision deviating down- 

| and inward, the left one outward and upward; the author interprets this, 
result of findings in a cross section of the brain, as a (probably secondary) 
ration of the fasciculus longitudinalis posterior, which he regards as the 
tion of the oculomotor nuclei of the mid-brain with the region of the vestib- 
ntres. Why lesions in this bundle of Bruce and Spitzer may occur with- 
phenomenon mentioned remains an open question. —W. Wirth (Leip 


» Ombredane, A. Sur le mécanisme de l’anarthrie et sur les troubles 
associés du langage interieur. (Concerning the mechanism of anarthria and 
t sociated disturbances of internal language.) J. de Psychol., 1926, 23, 940- 

[his paper is the result of observations made on a 33-year-old anarthritic 
Salpetriere. It consists largely of clinical description, but includes a 
diseussion and summary of current theories as to the nature of anarthria. 
itthor believes that anarthria must be sharply distinguished from aphasia, 
rh the latter may be an accompaniment.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

1563. Pages, I. Quelques considérations sur la psycho-pathologie de la 
volition Some considerations on the psycho-pathology of volition.) Paris: 
Alean, 1926. Pp. 59.—The author explains what he ealls the false diseases of 

tion (obsession, dementia praecox) and the real maladies of volition. He de- 

s that the underlying principle of volition is not a part of the domain of 
nsvchological observation, but that it reveals its activity by a psychie act which 
's the volitional judgment whose normal or morbid aspect one may study. A 
smal! bibliography is appended to the study.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1564. Papale, R. Alcune alterazioni motorie della laringe nella sclerosi a 
placche. (Some motor alterations of the larynx in multiple sclerosis.) Actes 
1 5. Cong. int. d. Phil. (Naples, 1924).—In registering the simultaneous traec- 
ngs of the movements of the larynx, of the thorax and of the diaphragm during 

e emission of a vowel (as in singing) in a patient afflicted with multiple sclero- 
sis with derangements of speech. The author has observed irregular oscillations 
the voeal cords, which coincide with the end of the inspiration and precede the 
ssion of the voice. Rather than an expression of ataxia, they may be an 
ation of anataxia and of the effort accomplished by the patient. In the 
same person the inspiratory rise after a voluntary apnoea was preceded in the 
record by the same irregular oscillations of the vocal cords, due in this case to 
nsufficient relaxation of the constricting muscles. He has observed other changes 
n emotional laughter.—G. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 

1565. Pardee, I, & Knox, L. C. Tuberculoma en plaque. Arch. Neur. & 
Psychiat., 1927, 17, 231-238.—The case presented in this paper was watched from 
its incipieney with an intermission to its termination, for a period of five years. 
its symptomatology of jacksonian attacks was sufficiently confusing in its earlier 
stages to make a positive diagnosis impossible, while the physical signs of right- 
sided hyperparesthesia and hyperreflexia were so variable that the inevitable 
conclusion was made that we were dealing with a hystero-epilepsy. The macro- 
‘opie appearance of the tumor was so suggestive of a glioma at necropsy that 

| sections were examined it was so considered, until the well-known giant cell 
ear of tuberculosis was observed.—I. Rappoport (Boston Psychopathic 

lospital). 

1566. Parker, H. L. Involvement of central nervous system secondary to 
primary carcinoma of lung. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1927, 17, 198-213.—In 
four cases of primary carcinoma of the lung with invasion of the brain, meninges, 
spine and nerve roots, the carcinoma gave few signs, and the involvement of the 
hervous system was the most striking feature in each case. The clinical and 
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necropsy records in each case illustrate the great variability in the course ang 
tendencies of the disease and the difficulties in diagnosis. The study demop. 
strates the necessity of a complete general physical examination in every case of 
disease of the central nervous system.—I. Rappoport (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). ) 

1567. Pines, J. L., & Maiman, R,. Beitrag zur Lehre von der Paralysis 
Landry. (A contribution to the study of Landry’s paralysis.) Arch. f. Psy 
chiat. u. Nervenkr., 1926, 79, 175-199. (From the Leningrad State Institut 
Study of the Brain, V. M. Bekhterev.)—A severe case, beginning with ea 
trouble, developed symmetrical paresis of the extremities and abdomen, inhibit 
of breathing, but no dulling of the sensoria, and ended with death; the aut 
revealed a swelling and deep fatty degeneration of the nerve cells in the ante; 
horn and the columns of Clark. As this change in the nerve cells decreases 
upward direction, and toward the pons disappears altogether, while the | 
vessels of the cerebral cortex show the greatest modification, it seems plausib! 
that mutations of such vessels in the deeper regions, perhaps long-established 
have preceded the neuronic degenerations. Certainly such degenerative cases 
purely toxie conditioning, could be contrasted with the inflammatory (, 
neurotic, myelitic, ete.) cases as a special group, distinguished by having an ex 
aggerated toxin-sensitivity as one of its constitutional and possibly gastro-intesti 
nal preliminary conditions. The author discusses a wide literature.—W. Wirt/ 
(Leipzig). 

1568. Price, H. G. Some special problems in private mental hospitals 
Occup. Therap. & Rehab., 1927, 6, 37-40.—The private patient is not so inter 
ested in the finished article because of intrinsic value. The problem of motiva 
tion is therefore a little more difficult. His standard may be kept up, however 
through appreciation of the craft itself. The frequent comment is, ‘‘I pay 


enough here not to have to work for the hospital.’’ The viewpoint of n 
ward occupational therapy in these cases seems a little more favorable than 
A wide choice of crafts is desirable to meet the variety of personali 
Occupational therapy often leads to a hobby on the part of such patient 
The latter usually develops for the cases in the re 
construction hospital—H. FE. Burtt (Ohio State). 

1569. Putnam, T. J., & Putnam, I. K. The experimental study of ved 


» that 


of women. 
ties. 
but seldom to a vocation. 


meningitis hemorrhagica. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1927, 65, 260-273.—A tru 
progressive, chronic haematoma of the dura has apparently not been aes 
experimentally. Lesions following subdural injections of blood, and in pati 
after operation, resemble the progressive lesion in appearance but not in > 
havior. Pachymeningitis, broadly speaking, may be produced experimentally b) 
subdural! injection of blood or fibrin, but the lesions are not progressive.—0. W 
Richards (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1570. Reiter, P. J. Extrapyramidal motor disturbances in dementia prae- 
cox. Acta Psychiat. et Neur., 1926, 1, 287-304.—On the basis of ten case-his 
tories (supported by observations from much more extended material to be pub 
lished elsewhere) the writer offers his own theory that in dementia praecox ‘‘t! 
psychie process and the neurological symptoms must be looked upon as the out 
come of the ‘noxe’ which acts as a destroy ing agent upon closely related cere ‘bra 
’? The possibility is pointed out that the endocrine anomalies and vegeta 


tion 


organs. 
tive disturbances of tonus in dementia praecox may be caused by toxic infect! 


This would explain the anatomical lesions observed in the brain—and the man} 
diverse results from heredo-biological and endocrinological investigations. Ob- 
servations from the writer’s entire material seem to support the above views. 
M. L. Reymert (Wittenberg). 
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1571. Roussy, G. & Levy, G. Phénoménes de décérébration, de torsion 
spasmodique et d ‘athétose. Leurs relations cliniques et pathogéniques. (Phe- 
na of deeerebration, of spasmodic torsion and athetosis. Their clinical and 
renie relations.) Ann. de Méd., 1926, 20, 460-479.—The analogies between 
rebrate postures and spasmodic torsion and athetoid postures are discussed. 
linical findings in one case are presented in detail. In this case there was 
ed a spasmodic torsion (hyperpronation of the arm), athetoid phenomena 
‘erebrate postures. The symptoms were attributed to a lesion of the red 
is but are not presumed to be due to an interruption of the thalamic-cere- 

‘sonnections.—F,, Fearing (Ohio Wesleyan). 
1572. Schneider, A. Untersuchungen tiber den Korperbau der Psycho- 
pathen. (Studies on the body structure of psychopaths.) Monatssch. f. Psy- 
Neur., 1925, 59, 104-117.—The author shows, on the basis of a small 
t of material to be sure, that there is no biologically founded parallelism 
‘*sehizoid’’ psychopathy and body structure, and warns against undue 
sis on the econeepts ‘‘schizoid’’ and ‘‘eyeloid.’’ He rightly emphasizes 
cause of the confusion in the use of the term, it is almost impossible to 
healthy person who might not also have a personality which could be con- 

is ‘‘sehizoid.’’—Th. Ziehen (Halle a/S.). 

Schroeder, C. L. Psycho-Energetik (Neugestaltung seelischer Dii- 
Psychoenergeties—a new form of psychie dietetics.) Psychol. u. Med., 
27-38.—This writer holds that for neuropathic patients reflection under 
and self-examination under direction are efficacious therapeutic meas 
‘atients may be shown that the psychic energy which can make them 
s of their fate comes with definite decision in the light of boldly faced 
They should be asked to write out at leisure answers to a series of minute 
irching questions in regard both to their past life and to their present 


ter traits. In self-analysis, the danger of fixation upon the analyst is 
|. To his paper the writer appends a brief guide to the harmonizing of 
d his list of questions for self-probing. In the matter of character study 
owledges his indebtedness to Krets or.—E. A. McC. Gamble (Welles- 


i4. Schuster, J. Wher die Oberflichenbilder der Encephalogramme. 

rning the surface pictures of encephalograms.) Arch. f. Psychiat. u. 

1926, 79, 276-311.—This and the work of Fischer (Abstract 1532) 

ment each other in certain ways; Fischer presents 20 photographs, show- 

r each ease one or two characteristic appearances, besides a full bibliogra- 

hy, whereas Schuster’s crude sketches give only the outlines of the brain surface 

paper tracings from the X-ray plate, but usually offer three or even all 

ispects. Furthermore Schuster is far more confident than Fischer in his 

ition of the Bingel method. Schuster attacks the practical problem of de- 

ning whether, in a series of cases of genuine epilepsy and of brain tumors 

epileptie attacks, the centres of these previously observed convulsions may 

raced on the encephalograms, and whether this interpretation can be borne 

by controlling such centres through electric stimulation after trepanation. 

He actually found, in his 19 eases, the maximal modification to be often in these 

physiological centres, in the gyri centrales and the regions denoted by C. and O. 

Vogt as 6a a and 6a 8. And indeed the attacks disappeared after successful 

excision of these centres, or effective incision or decompression; notably in his 

first case, a girl of 16 with a large cyst in the aforementioned gyri—W. Wirth 
Leipzig). 

1575. Scripture, E. W. Neurologie des Stotterns. (The neurology of 

ittering.) Arch. f. Psychiat. u. Nervenkr., 1926, 79, 224-229.—The author 
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summarizes the symptoms and causes of purely functional stuttering, as cited j, 
his previous articles in these archives, where he believes himself able to estab sh 
exact schemata of ‘‘causal equations’’ with regard to his curves of speech, 
Like Gutzmann, he follows Kussmaul in regarding these defects as failures of ep 
ordination, but seeks to hold a congenital weakness of the feelings of personality 
somehow responsible (influenced by Adler?) for the fact that the nature of ; 
stutterer seeks this secondary means of driving him out of society, in which }y 
does not feel himself of satisfying importanece.—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

1576. Shaffer, W. Anatomy of design. Occup. Therap. & Rehab., 1927. 6. 
1-13.—The ability to diseriminate good and bad design and adapt designs 
ready created is more important than actual drawing talent for occupat 
therapy. <A patient with such ability may be advantageously employed in ex 
euting designs. The article discusses the three principles of order in desig 
The first is rhythm or accented motion. This may be brought about by repet 
tion, by alternation, or, in the highest type, by an arrangement of well pro) 
tioned graduated lines, tones, or areas, which produce a measured rhythm. Thy 
second principle is balance, which may involve symmetry—the oppositio: 
equal parts—or occult balanee, which is more a balance of feeling. In this ty 
we have the center of interest constituting the center of balance, and unequal at 
tractions balance about this center. The third is harmony of the parts of desig; 
so that they are mutually dependent. This may involve harmony of lines or of 
spaces. One center of interest may be selected and all the other lines and spaces 
arranged to lend interest to it. By the application of design to forms alread) 
constructed composition is developed. A list follows of the main elements 1 
constitute a good composition. There are also several plates which illustrate 
various types of rhythm, symmetry, occult balanee and the like—H. E. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 

1577. Solomon, M. H. Annual address of the president, Section of Psychi- 
atric Social Work, American Association of Hospital Social Workers. J. Abn 
& Soc. Psychol., 1927, 4, 422-433.—A brief review of the activities of this asso 
ciation, and discussion of some of its problems, with recommendations for lines 
of future development.—£. N. Brush (Boston Psychopathie Hospital). 

1578. Stanojevic, L. Uber die Art des Gedachtnisabbaues bei Paralytikern; 
eine experimentell-psychopathologische Studie. (On the manner of the loss 
of memory in paralyties; an experimental-psychopathological study.) Arch. / 
Psychiat. u. Nervenkr., 1926, 79, 170-174.—In ten cases of paralytic imbecility, 
the loss of memory has been traced experimentally from an early stage throug! 
several months, in some cases several years. Three groups have thus been dis 
tinguished, the third one of which shows amnesia for recent events from the very 
beginning, whereas in the other, originally better groups, this and other symp- 
toms do not arise until a later stage is reached. However, in one case of the 
third group, the ability to perform mathematical computations endured for a 
long period, until the last remnant of memory disappeared. The author assumes 
a certain parallelism between the léss of memory and the general step-wise prog 
ress of the morbid processes, directed toward the frontal and temporal regions of 
the cortex. It is impossible, however, to foretell which regions are the first t 
be destroyed, since this depends upon the individually variable degrees of re- 
sistance in the particular organs.—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

1579. Sullivan, H. 8. Affective experience in early schizophrenia. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1927, 6, 467-483.—A detailed study of the facial expression of the 
schizophrenic has shown that his alleged indifference, apathy, and emotional dis- 
harmony are more a matter of impression than a correct evaluation of his inner 
experience. The study of such inner affective experience by positive objective 
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ans seems a necessary preliminary to more intelligent therapy and to preven- 

tion. Valid results along this line have not been reached because of the patients’ 

am ptibility to disturbing delusional reactions. Elaboration of apparatus and 

hnique are necessary so that the final movements and tonic postures of the 

cial museles may be correlated absolutely in time with the psychogalvanic re 

‘a nse. Phonograms, pulse tracings, respiratory records, and fluoroseope ob- 

rvation of visceral tone may be used in addition. One must reduce distracting 

listurbing factors, and insure the integrity and simplicity of sentience ‘‘con- 
d’’ to the subject.—B. Kendall (Boston Psychopathie Hospital). 

1580. Townsend, D. Prescribing occupational therapy for sanitorium pa- 

tients, with special reference to their physical limitations. Occup. Therap. & 

Rehab., 1927, 6, 87-98.—Preseription of occupational therapy should take into 

unt not merely the physical limitations but also the mental and emotional 

the individual. It must be varied according to the state of progress 

e patient. Even in the bedside cases, however, it is possible to provide things 

ifford an opportunity for the exercise of ingenuity. Mild degrees of 

tition with the creations of other patients may sometimes be involved. 

es requiring little effort, such as knotting projects, reed work, raffia, and 

with needles, are available at this stage. As the patient reaches the semi- 

lant stage, there is a greater variety of projects to arouse interest and give 

ate physical exercise. Various projects in the workshop are available at 

Finally, in the stage where the individual is able to do moderately 

ious work, there are possibilities of carpentry, cabinet making, gardening, 

| even auto mechanics. Various case studies are presented showing some of 

ssibilities at different stages of convalescence.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State) 

1581. Truelle, —, Rogues de Fursac, —, & Bonnet, —. Un cas d’amnésie 
retardée. (A case of retarded amnesia.) Ann. de méd. leg., criminol., police 

, 1927, 7, 39-46.—A psychological study of a short amnesia in a criminal. 
Vath. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1582. Turner, F. D. Intelligence tests at the Royal Eastern Counties As- 
sociation. Ment. Welfare, 1926, 4, 95——Comparison of results of different men- 
tal tests on mentally defective patients.—E, Fox (Central Association for Mental 
We a : 

983. [Various.] Report of the special medical advisers on St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital Amer. J. Psychiat., 1927, 6, 545-577.—Report of a survey of St. 
Elizabeth's Hospital made at the request of the Honorable Hubert C. Work, 
Secretary of the Interior, by a committee composed of Drs. Owen Copp, Arthur 
H. Ruggles, H. W. Mitchell, George M. Kline, and S. E. Smith.—B. Kendall 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital) 

1584. Vestberg, E. Om Skottlands sinnessjukvard. (Public care of the 
mentally diseased in Seotland.) Svenska Likartidn., 1927, 24, 71-84; 117-125.— 
Critical report from personal observations and study during a visit to Scotland 

i926, with frequent references to conditions in Sweden, where a comprehensive 
state program is now under discussion.—M, L. Reymert (Wittenberg). 

1980, Watson, H. F. Syphilis and mental disease. J. Ment. Sci., 1926, 72, 
073-582.—‘‘In this series of cases studied, the flocculation test, if not superior to 
the Wassermann reaction, has been proved to be in no way inferior, and its ap- 
plication is much simpler. The investigation suggests that while syphilis in 
mental hospitals is more common among men than among women, there is not 
such a wide difference as was at one time supposed. By means of laboratory 
methods it ean be demonstrated that the incidence of syphilitic infection is much 
greater than had been suspected. The percentage has been raised from 12 to 
15% in some hospitals. Better conclusions can be arrived at when a greater 


S 
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number of mental hospitals are available for comparison, but a true ind: 
only result if the observations are made by the same author.’’—E. F. § 
Yale). 

1586. Wertheimer, F. J., & Hesketh, F. E. Observations and remarks oy 
the physical constitution of female psychiatric patients. Amer. J. Psych iq: 
1927, 6, 499-506.—In a series of 31 female psychiatric patients the trun) 
ume -:- limb length proportion corresponded with the visual impression of 
types, the pyknie showing low values, the asthenie high ones. The averages ani 
range of variation are markedly higher in women than in men. No influ 
the age factor on the index is indicated. No dysplastic signs occur in thy 
manic-depressive cases. Two characteristic types, in which the contrast 
gional fat distribution is striking—obesity above the waistline and thinn 
low it, or vice versa—are not infrequent and seem allied to ‘‘lipodystrop! 
gressiva.’’ The recognition of body types in women is more complicated | 
in men, and exact biometric methods will eall for a perfection of technig 
more clarity in type diagnosis.—B. Kendall (Boston Psychopathic Hospit 

1587. Williams, A. C. Combined defect. Ment. Welfare, 1926, 4, 83— 

A survey of methods of diagnosis and mental testing to determine whether 
is mental deficiency in children suffering from some physical defect making t 
ing and education by ordinary methods impossible. Paralysis, blindn 
defective vision, deafness, complete and partial, are considered and appr 
tests described.—E. Fox (Central Association for Mental Welfare). 

1588. Woltman, H. W., & Shelden, W. D. Neurologic complications asso. 
ciated with congenital stenosis of the isthmus of the aorta: a case of cerebral 
aneurysm with rupture and a case of intermittent lameness presumably related 
to stenosis of the isthmus. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1927, 17, 303-316.—Ty 
eases are reported. The subject of the neurologic complications associated wit 
stenosis of the isthmus may be summarized somewhat categorically. In the 
genital anomaly of stenosis of the isthmus, circulatory disturbances may 
which are often of interest to the neurologist. Above the site of stenosis, the vol 
ume and pressure of blood may be excessive ; this may result in cerebral disturb 
ances and may be associated with, or contribute to the production of, aneurysms 
of the cerebral vessels which may rupture, with fatal results. This was obviously 
what occurred in Case 1. In the lower extremities, the supply of blood may in 
rare instances be deficient. This may presumably bring about the syndrome of 
intermittent limping and is the explanation offered for the disturbance in Case 2 
Congenital stenosis of the isthmus is no longer regarded as being excessively 
rare. Its recognition may be of interest and may even have some practical va! 
In the short diseussion that follows a case is presented as one of congenital 
aneurysm of the anterior cerebral artery, not associated with syphilis.—/. Rep 
poport (Boston Psychopathie Hospital). 

1589. Ziegler, L. H. The neuropathological findings in a case of acute 
Sydenham’s chorea. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1927, 65, 273-282.—‘‘The neuro- 
logical findings in a case of acute Sydenham’s chorea, with acute endocarditis, 
were chromatolysis of practically all cells of the central nervous system, with 
swelling of nuclei and eccentric displacement; destruction of some neurons, 
especially sixth nerve and calearine cortex, where glia cells were much pro ifer- 
ated; neuronophazia; fatty deposits in the large cells in the motor cortex and 
pallidum; fat in the perivascular spaces; and petechial hemorrhages in a small 
area near the dorso-medial aspect of the restiform body of the medulla.’’ Recent 
study emphasizes lesions in the corpus striatum which resemble those of epidemic 
encephalitis. Though this disease is curable, residual disturbances of the motor 
system usually remain.—O. 'V. Richards (Boston Psychopathie Hospital). 
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1590. Zoltan, A. Uber psychiatrische Vererbungsforschung. (The psychi- 
nvestigation of heredity.) Psychiat. Neuwr. Woch., 1927, 29, 56.—(Festschr. 
(. Olah.) Olah, in whose honor this volume is compiled, in his capacity of 
-sistant secretary of state in Hungary has by his proposal of a law worked to- 
the official collection of material concerning all cases of congenital insanity, 
» into account the progeny and all blood relatives. He recommended that 
lical Examiner should seek out the relatives and register all who are 
W. Wirth (Leipzig 


| [See also abstracts 1472, 1494, 1498, 1510, 1611, 1612, 1631, 1638, 1644.] 
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1591. Angell, N. The public mind. New York: Dutton, 1927. Pp. x 
932. $3.00.—The author presents the problem of the public mind from a 
tical point of view. In Part 1 he pictures the public mind as revealed at an 
n, during the war period, and at the peace conference. By discussion and 
t is shown that public opinion is determined by minor and inconsequential 
lerations, even in the face of great crises; that it is unstable, emotional, in- 
stent, unjust, and cruel. In national crises it seems that the ‘‘ professor’’ 
e ‘‘parson’’ are no more to be relied upon for sane views on matters con- 
¢ the problem involved than are the uneducated. The human weaknesses 
d in such situations have been capitalized by the press, which intensifies 
fixes more firmly the type of character and the state of mind out of which 
se evils grow and become so dangerous. Part 2, entitled ‘‘Social security and 
public mind,’’ shows that the control of governments by wealth is no as 
rance of the security of wealth or social order; that so-called ‘‘economie deter- 
’ is not as an important a factor in determining national conduct as is 
ilistie organization; that change and adjustment to new conditions are es- 
il to social stability. The public must judge these changes, and can do so 
y only through developing ‘‘a certain type of mind,’’ to which discussion is 
spensable; yet the author points out that ‘‘in that indispensable thing we 
all but completely ceased to believe.’’ Part 3 deals with the question: 
t can we do about it?’’ A dictatorship cannot solve the problem, for even 
tator must be influenced by public judgment. Democracy is to be de- 
| upon this basis rather than upon the ground that ‘‘the will of the people 
e will of God;’’ as opposed to such a statement as the latter, Angell writes: 
may hope to make democracy safe if we face squarely the fact that the 
» of the people is usually the voice of Satan.’’ However, since the voice of 
people will be heard, he suggests that we ‘‘make the best of it by adapting the 
‘al instruments of democracy to the changed conditions of the modern 
rid; by edueating more consciously for social judgment, for the art, that is, of 
hinking about common facts correctly ; and by using education to guide ‘human 
’ to develop a sense of social obligation to rise at times above instinct, 
temper, passion, and to assist the mind to realize the moral obligation to apply 
intelhigence.’’—L, M. Harden (Clark). 
1992. Diserens, C. M. The influence of music on behavior. Princeton: 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1926. Pp. 224. $2.50.—The data for this practical sur- 
y of musical influences was obtained from ethnology, sociology, culture history 
and experiment, and from these various fields a convergent proof of the influence 
of music on the organism was derived. The reliability of the data is said to be 
increased by the fact that response to musical stimuli seems to have had an im- 
portant part to play in biological evolution, this fact leading to the inference that 
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some kind of reaction to music can be looked for with absolute certainty 
animal organisms. It is shown that in all animals, except the unicellular 
ganisms and the simplest in structure of the multicellular organisms, there . 
definite reactions to music and that these agree with the responses of hyma) 
beings, especially those at the lower end of the seale. “The various ‘data on mys 
cal effects all seem to point to the statement that ‘‘similar effects are experi: 
by individuals in all stages of social development.’’ Myths and folk tales, 
‘‘represent the scientific observations of the race in its infaney,’’ furnis 
earliest data on musical response. Accounts of primitive magical practice ; 
the dominance of musie in magical behavior. The author believes this py 
due in part to the increased stimulation and energy which musie provid 
which contributes to the organie condition necessary in performances of | 
and also to the presence of secondary phenomena, such as colored heari) 
agery, ete., in connection with audition. A chapter on musical therap 
made up largely of a review of the field and a number of ease reports, sho) 
striking influences of music on the sick organism. The influence of musi: 
mechanical work is discussed, the fact being brought out that rhythm fur 
regularity, thereby eliminating the strain of voluntary attention and causing 
speeding up of muscular reaction, and that tone lends foree to the moven 
The remainder of the book deals with the results of experiments on indi 
and includes a review of the experimental work of other investigators 
number of original experiments. The latter indicate that all ‘‘activities tested 
are considerably accelerated by music and an increase in the energy and extent 
of reflexes frequently occurs.’’—M, Goodrie (Clark). 

1593. Ellis, H. A study of British genius. Boston: Houghton Mifl 
1926. Pp. xvi + 396.—A work, originally published in 1904, to which 4 ney 
and according to the author irrelevant chapters have since been added; it is base: 


i? 


upon a study attempting to ascertain the anthropological and psychological ¢ 
Roughly the 1030 people’ (975 men and 55 womer 


VW 
We 


acters of British genius. 
selected for study were those persons to whom 3 pagé@s or more of spac 
allowed in the Dictionary of National Biography; eliminations were mace 
eases where position was influenced by the accident of birth or where eminence: 
seems to have been secured by the accident of circumstances; inclusions wer 
made in eases which seemed, after careful examination, justifiable to the au 
The study does not aim to show all the determining factors of genius, nor all 
conditions required for its development; it merely seeks to show that they are 
numerous. The British national biographies furnished the data for study. Th: 
author states that the difficulties encountered were due to the defective nature of 
the material and to the lack of adequate normal standards of comparison. Th 
main part of the book is taken up with the codrdination and summation of t 
data gathered. In his concluding remarks the author cites a number of cond! 
tions which ‘‘clearly appear among the influences highly favorable’’ to ftie de- 
velopment of genius. Such a condition seems to be the great reproductive ac 
tivity of the parents, the child destined to attain intellectual eminence in man) 
eases alone surviving. ‘‘The fact of being either the youngest or the eldest child 
is a condition favorable for subsequent intellectual eminence.’’ . . . There seems, 
also, to be a tendency for ‘‘children who develop genius to be of feeble health, or 
otherwise disabled, during the period of physical development.’’ The book in 
cludes insertions, in small type, of results obtained by previous investigation on 
similar bodies of data. An appendix containing the elementary facts of th 
study is given.—M. Goodrie (Clark). 

1594. Hough, W. Fire as an agent in human culture. Bull. U. 
Museum, No. 139. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1926. 


S. National 
Pp. XIV 
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¢0.50.—A compendious account of the history and ethnography of fire 
| by man. No theoretical discussion. The paper contains 41 pages of 
tions. W. S. Hunter (Clark). 
5. Koehne, K. Untersuchungen tiber Vorliufer und Quellen der Ras- 
sentheorie des Grafen Gobineau. (Investigations concerning the precursors 
urees of Count Gobineau’s theory of races.) Arch. f. Rassen- und Ge- 
hiol., 1926, 18, 369-398.—Contrary to the usual point of view, according to 
Count Gobineau is held to be the originator of the biological conception of 
rv (Scheidt—Munich), Benjamin Disraeli, afterward Lord Beaconsfield, the 
known English statesman and poet and one of the eugenistie philosophers of 
and of the state, is here shown as the preeursor and inspirer of Gobineau; 


‘e, incidentally, has already called attention to a certain similarity between 


irk in Disraeli’s novel, ‘‘Coningsby,’’ and the ideas of the Count. Be- 
this novel, ‘‘Tanered’’ and ‘‘The biography of Lord Bentinek,’’ and other 
are also considered. Personal relations between the two authors are re- 
1 as certain, and the character of Phoebus in Disraeli’s ‘‘ Lothair’’ is drawn 
according to Gobineau.—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 
96. Lennes, N. J. Whither democracy? New York and London: Har- 
1927. Pp. xi+ 370. $3.00—A purely speculative study, the chief pur- 
f which is to trace some of the influences of democracy on our social evolu- 
In Part 1 a study is made of the ‘‘occupational seale ;’’ of the variation in 
vn intelligenee; and of the réle which democracy plays in placing the indi- 
| in the oeceupational seale according to his mental equipment and the work 
todo. The arguments advanced all bear on the following proposition: ‘‘In 
ortion as the ideals of democracy are realized in practice, in that proportion 
each worker tend to reach that point in the occupational scale which is best 
to his native talenw. © Part 2 deals chiefly with a discussion of the ‘‘evo- 
n of an occupational stratification as it takes place over a series of genera 
As a preparation for this a study is made of heredity and the evidence 

t seems to show that mental qualities are inherited according to the same laws 

hysical qualities. A study is also made of social classes in order to deter- 

to what extent they correspond to occupational classes and what is the fre- 
y,of inter-marriage between different social groups. The conclusion of 

t 2 is the main thesis of the book: ‘‘In proportion as the ideals of democracy 

ilized in practice, in that proportion does society tend to become divided 

occupational classes with hereditary membership.’’ In Part 3 a presenta- 

s made of facts which seem to show that the process implied in Parts 1 and 

2 has already brought about significant results. A short closing chapter pre- 

sents a number of suggested questions and problems for further investigation.— 
UM. Goodrie (Clark). 

1597. McAdoo, W. Causes and mechanisms of prevalent crimes. Scient. 
Wo., 1927, 24, 415-420.—The bulk of the crimes in the United States are com- 
mitted by men between 16 and 26 who are fundamentally heartless and cowardly 
nstead of sympathetic, and who can hardly be reformed by any punishment. It 
s suggested that a great custodial institution is needed for these men to keep 
them out of society permanently if need be. The speedy automobile and especi- 
ily the pistol are the tools of crime, and the distribution of the latter is a grave 
menace.—J, F, Dashiell (North Carolina). 


ce 
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1598. Murchison, C. Criminal intelligence. Worcester: Clark University 
1926. Pp. 291. $4.00—The data which Murchison discusses were secured by 
giving the Army Alpha test to inmates of penitentiaries in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana. 
New Jersey and Maryland, and his method of treating the data is that of com 
paring distributions of the delinquents’ scores with distributions of scores re 
ported in Volume 15, Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences. Fiye 
groups of adult criminals were tested: white native born men, white foreign 
born men, negro men, white women and negro women. The last two groups 
were small and there are no norms of the general population of women with whicl 
to compare them. In the ease of the white native born men and negro men the 
following coneomitants are related to intelligence: geographical, types of crime 
recidivism, literacy, chronological age, occupation, religion, season, length of im 
prisonment, height, weight and marital condition. In the ease of the whit 
foreign born men intelligence is related to age, type of crime, recidivism, literacy 
and geographical conecomitants. Some of Murchison’s conclusions about the 
white native born criminals are as follows: They seem superior in terms 
Alpha scores to the native white draft group; the criminals from some states ar 
much more intelligent than are the criminals from some other. states. ‘‘ Men 
who are incarcerated outside their home state seem more intelligent than are th 
men incarcerated within their home state.’’ Crimes of fraud are committed by 
superior individuals, crimes against sex by inferior individuals, and crimes 
social dereliction by both the unusually superior and the unusually inferior indi 
viduals. Like other investigators Murchison finds that the criminal group is 
relatively youthful. The older men are more literate and more intelligent and 
tend chiefly to commit crimes of fraud. The findings in regard to the foreign 
born whites and the negroes are in some respects like those in regard to the na- 
tive born whites. Particularly interesting is the difference between Northern and 
Western negroes in types of crimes. Its appears that as regards crimes of force 
and erimes of physical injury there is the same contrast as is found betweer 
Southern European criminals and Northern and Western European criminals. 
In the last chapter the author advocates the abolition of the indeterminate sen 
tence, parole, probation and release on bond and recommends that ‘‘the third 
penitentiary conviction carry an automatic death penalty.’’ The reader may 
seek in vain for any justification in Murchison’s data for any ground for such 
statements, which are at variance with all the findings of modern psychology and 
eriminology.—J. L. Holmes (Columbia). 

1599. von Henting, H. Die kriminellen Tendenzen der Blinden. (The 
criminal tendencies of the blind.) Schweiz. Zsch. f. Strafrecht, 1927, 40, Part 
1.—The misdemeanors of the blind, in spite of numerous criminal tendencies— 
caused by a strong drive toward-compensation, a lack of being understood, and 
ideas of reference—suggest the existence of inhibitory factors, among which the 
most important are hampered motor responses and asthenic constitution.—f. 
Meili (Geneva). 

[See also abstracts 1462, 1464, 1479, 1502, 1504, 1506, 1523, 1541, 1559, 1577, 
1584, 1616, 1620, 1632, 1642.] 
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1600. Bills, M. A, Permanence of men and women office workers. J. Per- 
Res., 1927, 5, 402-404.—This is a report on the comparative stability of 635 


and women office workers hired by the Aetna Life Insurance Company from 
to 1923 inelusive. Relative stability is measured by comparing proportions 
ining with the firm and average length of service of those who left the firm. 
ost equal percentages of men and women hired were still with the firm up to 

time of this report (259% of men and 26% of women). Of those who left the 
the women exceeded the men by about a fourth of a year in average length 
‘vice. From J. Person. Res.) 

1601. Bills, M. A. Stability of office workers and age at employment. J. 
Person. Res., 1927, 5, 475-477.—Records of 196 men and 420 women office work- 
rs hired by the Aetna Life Insurance Company in 1920, 1921, 1922, and 1923, 

studied to trace the influence of age at employment on permanency of serv- 

the firm. It was found that of men under 19 years of age at employ- 
17% were still with the firm in December, 1926; of those between 19 and 
: and of those over 25, 54%. The corresponding figures for women were 

and 37%. Various theorie. are given to account for these results.— 

m J. Person. Res.) 

1602. Brown, M.R. Legal psychology. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1926. 

x + 346. $5.00.—The aim of the author has been to collect and explain 

e principles of applied psychology which are of benefit to the legal profes- 

and the choice of material has been governed by what was thought to be use- 

to the practicing lawyer. The author has endeavored to present the psycho- 

al principles underlying the successful appeal, presentation of the appeal, 

on of jadge and jury, presentation of evidence, ete. The book is divided 

four parts; introduetion, trial psychology, criminal psychology, and per- 

psychology. It contains the following chapters: the appeal; presenting 

he appeal; the judge and the jury; evidence; the child and the woman; crime 

| its treatment ; some important mental states and processes; words. The book 
tains a nine page bibliography.—J. R. Liggett (Clark). 

1603. Fontégne, J. Monographies professionnelles. (Professional mono- 
graphs.) Paris: Eyrolle (Bibliothéque d’orientation professionnelle, No. 2), 
1926. Pp. 150.—After a short note for the vocational counsellor, the author 
states, for each voeation, its object, the necessary physical abilities, the desirable 
psychical, intellectual, and moral requirements, and the essential school prepa- 
ration. He points out the advantages and disadvantages of the vocation, the 
length of apprenticeship, and the future possibilities in it. 50 vocations are thus 
reviewed, comprising 5 concerned with food, 10 with construction, 8 with clothing, 
! with woodwork, 9 with ironwork, 7 with art and books, and 5 with the textile 
industry.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1604. Hoopingarner, N. L. Personality and business ability analysis. Chi- 
‘ago: Shaw, 1927. Pp. 89. $5.00.—A manual for personal diagnosis of per- 
sonality and business ability, which has been especially prepared for three fields 
f application: (1) the individual, to give him an understanding of himself; (2) 
the employer, for use in selecting, training, and supervising men for responsible 
positions; and (3) eolleges and universities, for use in vocational guidance. The 
book consists of three sections. Section 1 contains twelve business personality 
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tests designed to measure the following traits: impressiveness, initiative, thor. 
oughness, observation, concentration, constructive imagination, decision, adapta. 
bility, leadership, organizing ability, expression, and knowledge. Much of + 

test material is objective, but some of it consists of questions requiring the syb 


ject to estimate his own abilities. The test is self-administered and requires 


about two hours for completion. Section 2 comprises a key for scoring the tests 
and instructions for charting the results. The individual’s score ean thus be 
compared with the average. Section 3 gives an analysis of interests and bus; 


ness aptitudes, emphasizing the five types of business personality, namely: 
chanical, persuasive, analytical, conservative, and managerial or executive 
attempts to get at certain general information about the subject, his edue 
and technical training, experience, vocational tendencies, avocational interest 
interests of relatives, occupational choices, and his ultimate goal in life. In ¢ 
summary is discussed the place of a program in the development of business per 
sonality.—A. T. Landis (Smith). 

1605. Merrill, M. A. Intelligence of policemen. J. Person. Res., 1927. 5, 
511-515.—The 113 applicants for positions on the police force of Palo Alt 
California, from July, 1924, to July, 1926, averaged 104.2 in Army Alpha. On! 
33% were drawn from occupations which are rated lower than policeman 
the standpoint of the intelligence level required for suecess, while 57% were { 
occupations rated higher. Thirty of the applicants were given appoint: 
Preference was given to men who obtained high Alpha seores and who mad 
favorable impression in a personal interview. Of the men selected, 12 wer 
sequently discharged, 4 left voluntarily, and 14 survived. Compared wit! 
total number given appointments, those who survived averaged slightly | 
in schooling (10.4 years) and in Alpha scores (143.5), and those who wer 
charged slightly lower in schooling (8.5 years) and practically the same in .\ 
scores (137.0). Those who left voluntarily averaged 1.5 years in college a 
171.5 in Alpha. The policeman’s job in this community attracts an intellig: 
type of man, considerably above the average of policemen in large cities. Ther 
nevertheless appears to be an upper limit of intelligence for stability at this job 
(From J. Person. Res.) 

1606. Miller, L. R. Why employees leave: company records and analysis 
of causes of exits. J. Person. Res., 1926, 5, 298-305.—This paper discusses the 
practice of systematically obtaining and recording reasons for exits and then 
taking whatever action is necessary. Experience has shown the following results 
of this practice: (1) prevention of arbitrary discharge by foremen or department 
heads and better understanding of way to handle men; (2) disclosure of personal 
grievances and misunderstandings; (3) reduction of turnover due to improper 
selection and placement; (4) exposure of unsatisfactory personal, home, and 
community conditions, some of which ean be corrected; (6) development of em- 
ployee good will. Reference is made to the increasing number of firms using thie 
exit interview. Reasons are given for its failure to produce results in some com- 
panies.—(From J. Person Res.) 

1607. Pond, M. Selective placement of metal workers. I. Preliminary 
studies. J. Person. Res., 1927, 5, 345-368.—This investigation of the use of in- 
telligence tests in the selection of factory workers was made in a New England 
brass factory. Eight tests were tried out, seven of them taken from the Army 
series, and one entirely new. The tests were given to all newly hired workers 
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neriod of a year, though the placement of the men was not affected by 
In order to evaluate the tests for groups doing comparable work, 


res. 


lovees tested were divided into a number of occupational classes based 
eir tasks. As eriteria for the evaluation of the tests the author used (1) 
st weekly pay, (2) imerease in earnings, (3) foremen’s ratings, and (4) 


tions. No marked agreement was found between earnings, foremen’s 
and length of service. Interviewers’ and examiners’ ratings correlated 
foremen’s ratings and earnings. Correlations between test scores and 
eriteria of suecess were also very low. Using as her criterion termina 
- reasons other than lack of work, expressed in percentages of employees 
e author found significant preferred ranges or critical sections in test 
nine out of twenty-nine occupational groups. The proportion of ter- 
; was considerably less for those whose scores fell within these preferred 
f test scores. Similar preferred ranges were set off with foremen’s rat- 
; a criterion —(From J. Person, Res.) 
5. Pond, M. Selective placement of metal workers. II. Development 
of scales for placement. J. Person. Res., 1927, 5, 405-417.—Continuing the ae- 
egun in this journal, the author describes the second year’s investigations 
ring instruments for the selection of metal workers. The research pro 
; elaborated, with changes in procedure, increase in number of subjects, 
ces in treatment of records. Data from 3184 employees were analyzed. 
rion of sueeess was the employee’s ability and willingness to stay on the 
least six months. Critical scores and preferred ranges were set off in 
r of intelligence tests and personal history items for each of 65 occupa- 
oups. Seales based on total scores are in use provisionally at the Scoviill 
turing Company for selecting employees for these occupations. Pre- 
nges in tests and personal history items vary so widely for the different 
ns that almost every applicant qualifies for one or more of these oceupa- 
Thus no injustice is done to the applicant and no manpower is lost to the 
‘rom J. Person. Res.) 
1609. Pond, M. Selective placement of metal workers. III. Selection of 
toolmaking apprentices. J. Person. Res., 1927, 5, 452-466.—This special study 
making apprentices was part of the general investigation of intelligence 
r employment in the Seovill Manufacturing Company. Eight tests and a 
history questionnaire were given to three separate groups of apprentices. 
riterion of the suecess of these boys the author used ratings by foremen 
d in four degrees,—excellent, good, poor, and very poor. Those rated 
lent or good were considered satisfactory, while those rated poor or very 
re considered unsatisfactory. Each test was evaluated by determining if 
ed ranges of test scores could be set off, in which the per cent. of satis- 
workers was significantly higher than in the group as a whole. This 
be done for seores in five non-verbal tests, errors in one of them, and age. 
‘al score was obtained for these significant measures, and preferred ranges 
igain worked out. The per cent. of satisfactory workers in the preferred 
range for total seores was 82, in the non-preferred range 23, while among all the 
apprentices tested it was 60. Rigorous use of this selective device for a year has 
reduced the number of unteachable apprentices among those hired from 18% to 
zero From J. Person. Res.) 
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a) 


1610. Shellow, 8. M. An intelligence test for stenographers. J. }’,; 


Res.. 1926, 5, 306-308.—The author describes an intelligence test which was do. 


vised for the purpose of supplementing a trade test for the selection of stenog; 
phers. 24 stenographers served as subjects. The criterion was a ranking }y) 


examiner who knew their work at first hand and who took into account sa 
earned, difficulty of work handled, and opinions of department heads. ( 
tions obtained were: intelligence test with ranking 0.73, trade test with rank 
0.48, intelligence test with trade test 0.12, and both tests combined with ray 
0.99. From J. Person. Res.) 

1611. Sherman, M. A review of industrial psychiatry. Amer. J. Psyc 
1927, 6, 701-710.—The stimulus to the development of industrial ps) 
came primarily from the work of the psychologists in the industrial field; ; 
problems of maladjustment cannot be met by examinations of intelligence 
capacities alone—personality is as significant as intelligence in many pro 
arising in industry. The specific problems of the psychiatrist are (1 
the cause of an individual’s inability to do satisfactory work when th 
chologist finds no discrepancies, and (2) to develop suitable interests a 
centives in every worker in order to forestall maladjustment. The indiy 
is studied not only from the standpoint of the situation in which he is f 
work, but also from that of the possibility of the development of conflicts 
problem of vocational guidance is regarded by many psychoanalysts as 
mental in the study of industrial relations, and some emphasize the import 
in vocational adjustment of certain ‘‘drives’’ developed early in life 
Mayo believes that certain types of revery lead to interference with the 
of one’s work. Pratt classifies the maladjusted individuals studied as 
minded, ‘‘superior’’ to the job, psychopaths, and psychotic. Pruette and Fr 
make two classes, the repressed and the elated. Vocational guidance is as ir 
portant a factor in obviating industrial maladjustment as the actual psye! 
treatment ‘‘on the job.’’ The most suecessful procedure in readjusting it 
uals is that which attempts to analyze the ‘‘total’’ situation. The psychologist 
with his objective methods in measuring an individual’s capacities, can be of in 
measurable help to the psychiatrist.—B. Kendall (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1612. Unger, E. W. Vocational training for subnormal girls; an experi- 
ment in the garment machine operating trade. J. Person. Res., 1926, 5, 245 
255.—118 subnormal girls were given some training on operating machines for 
making garments. They were studied with respect to social and economic statu 
intelligence and success on a team of tests. 22% were judged by the teacher 
be able to succeed in work of this kind. On the basis of this experiment it 
recommended that no attempt should be made to train for the garment mac! 
trades any subnormal girl (a) with a mental age below 8 years or an 1.Q. below 
50. (b) who shows visible signs of mental retardation, (¢) who shows emotional 
instability, (d) who has an inferior personality make-up, (e) who achieves 
score of less than 250 on the team of tests here deseribed.—H. D. Kitson ( 


] 
cel 


lumbia). 

1613. Walther, L. La technopsychologie du travail industriel. Collection 
d’actualités pédagogiques. (Psychotechnics of industrial work. A collection 
of present day pedagogical problems.) Neuchatel-Paris: Délachaux and Niestle, 
1926. (Préface du Dr. Ed. Claparéde.) Pp. 239.—Psychotechnies is the ap- 
plication of psychology to the solution of technical problems which present them- 
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‘n the organization of mechanical work. Walther’s book begins with a his- 
| sketch of the problem: in the beginning science and industry tried inde- 
ntlv to solve the questions set by the work of man; codperation was estab- 
' nly sinee the world war. There follows a classification of the problems 
le mand a psychophysiological study of mechanical work. Whether or not 
lution lies in general or individual psychology, or both, the problems have 
with the adaptation of the worker to the work, of the work to the work- 
- with related problems, such as professional fatigue, training, the mo- 
if industrial work. The adaptation of the workman to the work sug 
two problems: selection and placement. The author describes methods 
enabled him to select in two establishments workwomen well adapted to 
rk. The adaptation of the work to the workman comprises the chapters 
livision of the work according to the psychophysical constitution of the 
The adaptation of the working process to the workman brings up 
‘-oblems: the study of movements and time involved in the work, and the 
tion of the tools tothe man. The theoretical account of the method which 
r increased output on the part of the workman is followed by a descrip- 
he results obtained by the author himself in factories. The application 
‘+hological laws to the study of work-movements enabled him to increase 
on in the manufacture of a box of bonbons from 86 to 150 pieces per hour 
t speeding up the rhythm of work. The study of the intercalation of rest 
s (problem of industrial fatigue) has added to these significant results. 
troduction of a rest of 5 minutes every hour for workers at a stamping 
increased the product of the workwoman from 4200 to 4767 pieces per 
[In another piece of work the intercalation of a rest period of 2 minutes 
juarter-hour caused the production to go up from 6000 to 8000 pieces per 
\t the end of Walther’s work is given a rather complete bibliography of 
rks studied in connection with the problem.—R. Meili (Geneva). 

1614. Wetzel, —. L’éclairage dans l’industrie. (Illumination in industry.) 
herches et inventions, 1927, 8, 81-95.—In each profession a minimum of visual 
s required, below which there is professional blindness. After referring 
iriations of visual acuity as a function of lighting, the author shows that the 
ns in visual acuity are very perceptible up to about 40 candle-power. He 
also studies visual rapidity (the reciprocal of the time necessary for an object to 
perceptible in a given light) and shows that it is advantageous to increase 
umination considerably above 40 candle-power. Good lighting increases 
‘ed of accommodation and the continuity of vision (the ability to discern 
ect clearly during an observation of a certain duration—ordinarily 3 min- 
tes. The author then discusses different experiments performed in America for 

the purpose of investigating rational lighting —Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


[See also abstract 1457.] 
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1615. Bonnis, L. Le développement de l’intelligence chez les arriérés. 
The development of intelligence in backward children.) Vannes: Commelin, 
1926. Pp. 70.—Applieation of the Binet-Simon method to the establishment of 
amore precise diagnosis of backward children. The author studies modifications 
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in the abilities of the backward appearing with increasing age, with the ob; 
obtaining a precise classification. The children under examination wer 
normal, ranging from the merely backward to those with mental or ¢!] 
disturbances. All of them were examined several times at intervals 
than a year, and a reeord made for each child for each examination covering | 
following topies: his mental level, his backwardness, his intelligence quot 
and also a chart showing his degree of backwardness (distance between his ¢ 
eurve and that of the normal child) and his mental evolution curve. The 
mbines and analyzes the individual charts, computing the yearly gain 

for each group of children who were of the same age and | 


average progress 
at the beginning of the year. In this way he obtained different level 
enabling him to establish categories of mental backwardness. This chart . 
the children into: normal, average mental level (A. M. L.) 13% years 
erade morons, A. M. L. 10 vears; low-grade morons, A. M, L. 9 years; hig 
imbeciles, A. M. L. 7 vears ; low-grade imbeciles, A. M. L. 5 years ; idiots, A 
2 years. Studying these curves, we find that progress grows less in propo: 
as the child completes his development, and that the greater his backwardnes 
earlier the slowing up occurs. Having examined a backward child and having 
looked up his place on the general curve, we may then possibly foresee | 
velopment. No bibliography. Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne 

1616. Gtaborinsky, —. La protection des enfants arriérés et anormaux ep 
Russie. (The protection of backward and abnormal children in Russ 
Prophyl. ment., 1926, 2, 236-237.—A simple documentary note: In Russia th 
exist at present 211 institutions sheltering 8226 abnormal children, to w! 
attempt is made to adapt the latest and best suited medico-pedagogical met 
in order to develop and improve their personalities —Math. H. Piéron (S 
bonne 

1617. Jones, M. C. The development of early behavior patterns in young 
children. Ped. Sem., 1926, 33, 537-585.—365 babies from middle class An 
eans, an Italian population, and a negro population, were given systematized 
servations under experimentally controlled conditions, with the purpose 
taining age norms and periods of development for several early behavior patt 
Smiling: the youngest child to smile in the prescribed situation was 36 days 
age; the response appeared in 100% of the children of 90 days’ age or old 


Eye-coordination (3 types): responses noted at ages ranging from 


9° 1 
oo Tt I 


days, the horizontal codrdination appearing first and the vertical and circular 
later, within these age limits. Blinking: to a visual stimulus was first elicit 
on the 46th day; present in all children by the 124th day. Whether this ! 
sponse is due to maturation, to conditioning, or to both is not known. Thu 
opposition : earliest oecurrence.on the 108th day ; found in 100% of cases by t 
266th day. Reaching: earliest occurrence was at 116 days; found in 100' 
cases by the 269th day. Boys showed slightly earlier development of this pattem 
Sitting: earliest occurrence at 150 days; 100% of eases by the 280th day. Head 
support: no results, due to faulty technique. Babinski reflex: results obtained 
were similar to those of Watson. In general, sex and race differences were slight 
and unreliable-—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

1618. Meyer, H. D. Pre-school child study programs. Univ. N. C. Bu’. 
1927, 6, No. 11. Pp. 84. $0.50.—Contains aids and suggestions for progral 
making for groups studying the pre-school child. 20 possible programs are ou! 
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letail. Detailed suggestions are made as to how the programs can be 
ented by the sponsoring of profitable undertakings, such as the organ- 


f dav nurseries, health elinies, ete. A deseription is given of the differ- 


nal social agencies which render service to the home and family. There 
graphy of selected books of value to parents and teachers. VY. Goodrte 


19. Thompson, T. M. A baby’s nursing difficulties. Ped. Sem., 1926, 33, 

16.—A ease study shows that a new-born infant’s nursing reflexes may be 

ently developed and must be artificially assisted if they are not to grow 
and lead to starvation.—J. F, Dashiell (North Carolina 

1620. Tudor-Hart, B. E. Are there cases in which lies are necessary? Jed. 

1926, 33, 586-641.—School children of Vienna under 12 years of age and 

a between 10 and 20 were asked the question given in the above title. 

« for certain unreliabilities of method used, it may still be concluded that 

inger children rely largely upon verbal precepts taught them, older ones 

‘more from personal experience and observation of adult behavior —J. E. 

North Carolina 

1621. Volkelt, H. Fortschritte der experimentellen Kinderpsychologie. 

in experimental child psychology.) Jena: Fischer, 1926. Also in 

1X. Kong. f. exp. Psychol. in Miinchen. Pp. 55.—A detailed report of 

significant European researches on children during the last 10 or 15 

The following studies are summarized: 8S. Canestrini, Uber das Sin- 

des Neugeborenen, 1913: the kymograph curves of respiration and 

pulse in a 7-day-old infant showed a marked flattening while the 

vhispered to it, but strange voices had no effect. C. W. Valentine, The 

perception and colour preferences of an infant during its fourth and 

nths, 1914: measuring the times during which an infant’s gaze is fixed 

of a pair of colors shows marked differences in preference; adding the 

es for each color in all the comparisons into which it enters, the order of 

rence becomes yellow, white, pink, red, brown, black, green, blue, violet. 

Kohler, Nachwets einfacher Strukturfunction beim Schimpansen und beim 

thn, 1918, and E. R. Jaensch, Einige allgemeinere Fragen der Psychologie 

gie des Denkens, 1920: chickens, chimpanzees, and children, having 

| to choose light gray in preference to dark gray, will without further 

ng choose white in preference to the same light gray, and the same dark 

in preference to black. J. Peiser, Priifungen héherer Gehirnfunktionen bei 

ndern, 1920, and K. Biihler, Die geistige Entwicklung des Kindes, 1924: 

lren of 9 months and 1%4 years learned suddenly, after leaving the com- 

m untouched for a long time, to get possession of a tidbit by pulling a 

tring attached to it. H. Volkelt and D. Musold (reference not given): the 

ibility of judgments of comparative size is greater for lines than for circles, 

| greater for circles than for spheres, for all ages and for all of these classes 

ets; the variability of kindergarten children’s judgments is greater than 

t of adults, and greater for adults than for older children. H. Giering: Das 

mass bet Schulkindern, 1905: in the illusion in which the outer of one 

‘of coneentrie circles is of the same size as the inner of another pair, the 

underestimation was markedly greater with children than with adults. M. Griifin 

v. Kuenburg, Uber Abstraktionsfihigkeit und die Entstellung von Relationen 

beim vorschulpflichtigem Kinde, 1920: given two pairs of unfamiliar forms, 
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only 15% of children about 3 years old could select from the second pair a 
like one of those in the first; but upon presenting the child with the figur: 
compared, the percentage of successes rose to 77. D. Katz, Studien zur Kindo, 
psychologie, 1915; A. Descoeudres, Couleur, forme ou nombre? 1914; and H 
Volkelt (reference not given): in experiments arranged to give equal deter 
ing weight to form and color, likenesses between objects are seen in terms of ¢ 
(predominantly; an exception is the case of familiar objects), even when thy 
resemblance in form is exact, that in color slight, and suggestions favoring ; 
form are given. H. Volkelt, Primitive Komplexqualitaten in Kinderzeichnung, 
1924: children’s drawings, both of two- and three-dimensional forms, show 
variations in the degree of adherence to pattern; a notable feature is t} 
quent addition of pointed strokes to the original. Examples of plastie art 
block building are shown. A. Descoeudres, Le developpement de l’enfa 
deux a sept ans, 1921: language is found to be richer at an earlier stage ¢| 
heretofore recognized. A form of lotto in which pictures of objects of diff 
colors are used is played more rapidly than a form using all the same color. 
Beckmann, Die Entwicklung der Zahlleistung bet 2 bis 6 jahrigen Kindern, 1923 
the earliest number ability is that of repeating the name of a number presented 
it is followed considerably later by the ability to distinguish and pick out n 
bers, and still later by that of spontaneous naming of numbers. N. Ach, I), 
die Begriffsbildung, 1921: children 5-8 years old can readily learn to associat 
nonsense words with geometric forms, e.g., cubes and eylinders. O. Li 

and H. Bogen, Naive Physik, 1923: when a grating is interposed between 
child with a forked pushing stick with the fork toward him, and (b) a ball anda 
playmate to push it to, younger children do not usually think of turning the st 
around, and those a little older, after turning it around, do not think of turning 
it back to the horizontal plane. W. Eliasberg, Psychologie und Pathologi: 
Abstraktion, 1925: in a situation where a blue cover concealed a desired object 
while a yellow one had nothing, the order of learning this association was 
normal children, normal children, adults, psychologists; the critical sense is i1 
ferred to act as a deterrent in such a simple situation. G, Révész, Expériences 
sur la mémoire topographique et sur le découverte d’un systéme chez des enfant 
et des singes inférieurs, 1923: that the second box in a row of 5 contained candy 
was learned rather soon; when the candy was changed to the fourth box, the older 
children (6 years) adjusted very easily, the younger with considerably mor 
difficulty. F. Sander and A. Heiss (reference not given): given a block t 
was part of a pattern of blocks, it proved easier (as measured by time) at 
ages to pick out its equivalent from an unorganized group of such blocks than 
from another pattern. The differences increased with decrease in age. | 
Raspe, Kindliche Selbstbeobachtung und Theoriebildung, 1924: 10-year-old chil- 
dren declared that an optical illusion presented to them was due to the ‘‘magic” 
operation of a metronome or an electrie light brought into play simultaneous! 
with the illusion. . . . Other names, attached to work not cited in detail, are 
Asmus, Raehlmann, Krueger, Koffka, Riekel, Lindworsky, Kerstan, Lohnert, 
Lenk, Krétzsch, Scheibner, Fischer, Stern, Roloff, and Spranger. The article 
closes with an itemized discussion of the Gestalt generalized conclusions that per- 
ception for the child is in terms of wholes, from which in the growth process the 
so-called ‘‘parts’’ are discriminated relatively slowly ; and with a brief statement 
of the author’s belief in the great significance of the Gestalt viewpoint to the 
understanding of childhood and to education —R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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2»? Wexberg, E. Your nervous child. New York: Boni, 1927. Pp. 
178. $1.75.—A description of the nervous manifestations of the problem 


nd a discussion of the causes of and possible remedy for these symptoms. 
id guidance clinics in Vienna are the chief source for the faets and experi- 
m which the author’s ideas are based. The importance of the feeling of 
rity, together with its compensatory will to power, in the nervous child is 
The chief factors of importance in the development of the child are 

| separately: the physical makeup of the child; his environment, which 
s all the social and economic factors involved; the relationships of the 
-onstellation’”’ ; relationships having to do with ideas of sex: and edu- 
A criticism is made of the education of authority and a picture given of 
n suecessful, it educates to dependence, the very basis of the ‘‘sickness’’ 
us children. The factors necessary in the proper education of the child 
lom, independence, love, and an educated educator, whether parent or 
The last chapter is given to the prophylaxis and cure of nervousness 
en. The chief remedial measure is correct education, in which term is 
the disearding of authoritative and over-tender education and the aiding 
ld to achieve independence, courage, the desire to work, and the sense of 
erhood of man. Suggestions are given as to how the development of 
iracteristies may be encouraged. The dangers and occasional legitimate 
eward and punishment are mentioned. The suggested treatment of child- 
vousness involves the engaging of a competent physician to remove all 
causes, which sometimes necessitates influencing the parents.—M. Good- 


lark 


(See also abstracts 1500, 1503, 1504, 1526, 1582, 1587, 1612, 1639, 1645.] 
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Abramson, J. L’enseignement sélectif. (Selective instruction.) 

‘enfance, 1927, 1, 883-86.—The author calls attention to the fact that it 

‘e which promoted the idea—though it was not further developed 

that children of varying intellectual powers ought not to be put promiscu- 

into the same schools, and that the same class-work, which in reality ap- 

to the average only, ought not to be assigned to all alike—the backward, the 

rmal, and the advaneed. The author describes two ways to solve the problem: 

establishing an entirely distinct school for each group, or by trying to adapt 

s perfeeted instruction within already existing institutions. He mentions the 

system in Berlin, the Sickinge system at Mannheim, the Pestalozzi school 

it Mannheim, and the method used in the Winnetka (Illinois) public schools. 

The author does not consider it necessary completely to upset already existing 

systems in order to adapt an adequate instruction to various individualities— 

but three conditions must be fulfilled: (1) the creation of movable groups, mak- 

ing possible a maximum performance for each group; (2) an adequately pre- 

pared teaching-staff; and (3) publication of new special text-books.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1624. Arnold, H. J. What parts of elementary psychology are most inter- 

esting to students? Ped. Sem., 1926, 33, 729-735.—A ballot listing the main 

divisions of a course in psychology was marked by students in ‘‘low’’ and 
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‘medium good’’ sections. They agreed closely in their ratings of divisions 
the course and of chapters of the text both as to ‘interest’’ and as to ‘‘va 
The ‘‘interest’’ and the ‘‘value’’ ratings correlated .60.—J. F. Dashiell (Nor 


‘ 


Carolina 

1625. Betts, G. H. College students’ reaction to education courses. {,/ 
d Soc., 1927, 25, 494-496.—By means of a questionnaire an attempt was mad 
at Northwestern University to discover the attitude of the students taking 
cation toward their courses in this field. The returns indicate that the e 
were considered, generally, of average difficulty. 83-93% of the students raj 
their courses average or above in interest, while 95.2% so rated the t 
technique used. The average preparation time for each recitation was 63 : 
utes. New information, rather than new interests, skills, or points of 
seemed the most prominent of the conscious gains. The student’s estimate of 
own mastery of the subject tended to be considerably higher than that of 
structor.—H. L. Koch (Texas 

1626. Bode, B. H. Modern educational theories. New York: Maen 
1927. Pp dol. $1.80.—A record of the different movements and tende: 
embodied in present educational thinking. Taking the democratic movement 
society as embodying the ideals which should be realized in education, he 1 
the theories of curriculum construction evolved of late, especially Dewey's 
criticizes them in the light of their value in realizing these ideals. ‘‘Job a 
sis,’ ‘* Soeiologically determined objectives, ’’ and the **Project method 
earefully analyzed, criticized and interpreted in the light of the contril 
they give to modern democracy. A section of about 50 pages on the ‘‘ New 
chol ey of learning’ is devoted to an analysis and eriticism of the beha\ ( 
interpretation of learning, in which Thorndike’s hypotheses are criticized, 
preference shown for Dewey’s interpretation, though both are regarded as ‘' 
ficial simplifications in the interests of convenience.’’ The balance of the b 
endeavors to elaborate and apply the social ideal implied in the concept of 
mocracy, and to show that education must first of all be the expression of a s 
program which ean be appreciated and realized not by any process of scientif 
fact-finding but by a flexible and adjustable system. Each chapter has a short 
list of questions and exercises and a selected bibliography.—H. Moore (M 
Holvoke 

1627. Brigham, C. C., & others. First annual report of the commission on 
scholastic aptitude tests. New York: College Entrance Examination Board, 
1926. Pp. 38.—Findings from the scholastic aptitude tests given June, 1926, 
about 8,000 candidates. The composition of this group is analyzed in some ¢& 
tail, as are the details of scoring, ete. Nine sub-tests were used, and the scores o! 
each were converted to a standard seale with a mean of 50 and standard deviation 
of 10. The girls showed significant superiority in five of the sub-tests and int 
scale as a whole, and the boys in two (number abilities). Tentative attempts 
were made to estimate validity, with good results. Equivalent scores are give! 
for predicting scholastic aptitude score from total score in the Otis Self-Ad- 
ministering Test. The results of an experiment at West Point on the split-hall 
vs. two-form method of estimating reliability show approximate equivalence. 
Experimental sections, seven in number, were added to the regular test to obtain 
data to be used in further test construction. The committee, ‘‘at the start, finds 
no problem involved that does not show promise of a satisfactory empirical solu 
tion.’’—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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3 Chambers, E. V. A study of dishonesty among the students of a 
parochial secondary school. Ped. Sem., 1926, 33, 717—728.—Questionnaire as 
hbservation methods revealed a high percentage of cheating (with familiar 
ations), laxity increasing with age.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina 
Chauffour, J. Publicité et enseignement. (Advertising and instrue- 
inn. de l’enfance, 1927, 1, 101—-103.—The author makes a study of the 
necessary for the concentration of lasting attention on a picture and 
ent purchase of the product represented. He adapts the same princi- 


ns 


ition and seeks to discover the conditions necessary to attract the at- 

the child. In some experiments the child was shown a letter of the 
din relief on a chart of objects bearing reference to it. In other 

ts the chart showed only one design and the letter. He obtained much 
ts with this second more simple proceeding.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 


Claparéde, Ed. La grandeur de Pestalozzi et le devoir q’elle impose. 
tness of Pestalozzi and the duty which it implies. Intermédiaire des 
s, 1927, No. 116, 14-20.—An attempt to measure the importance of the 
talozzi in the eyes of modern educators. In counting the number of 
| to Pestalozzi in dictionaries or treatises of contemporary pedagogy 
Dictionnaire, Monroe’s Cyclopedia, Rein’s Eneyclopedisches Hand 
oing the same thing for 12 other great educators of the classical 
Rabelais to Herbart, it is found that 25% of the space is given to 
while only 13% is given to Rousseau, 12% to Herbart, 9.2% to 
to Comenius, 5.8% to Locke, and 2% to Rabelais. This ecompari- 
hat degree Pestalozzi has continued to be a figure of importance in 

on of modern pedagogy.—Ed. Claparéde (Geneva). 
Cornell, E, L. Mental hygiene: its place in the classroom. Univ. 
No. 875, 1927. Pp. 20. $0.50.—Designed to present to the class- 
her a point of view and certain elementary facts about children’s emo- 
stment. The latter include the concept of the child’s conduct as a 
the interplay of his personality with his social environment; the 
illingness to look for causes without prejudice ; a few of the princi- 
 Calailae difficulties, such as maladjustment of the curricvlum to 
needs, emotional conflicts, etc.; and the desirability of early recog 
symptoms of maladjustment, a few of which are listed —R. R. Wil- 

Clark 

Hart, J. K. Light from the north. New York: Holt, 1926. Pp. 
¥. $1.50.—An aeecount of the folk high school movement in Denmark 
significance in the development of the rural population. The aim of the 
yple’s high schools, ‘‘the most intelligent educational institutions the 
is come in contact with,’’ is to awaken in their students, who range in age 
[s-20, a sense of individuality and responsibility, and a desire to meet 
There are no marks, certificates, nor degrees. There are no text books; 
irce materials are life and the personalities of stimulating and intelligent 
's. Attendance is voluntary ; only those who can ‘‘stand the discipline that 
u entails’’ choose to attend, while others go to the preparatory schools and 
versity. The usual preparatory course for these schools is eight years of 
an elementary school and work in the village community during the 
etween the ages of 14 and 18. The schools are free from state control, but 
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receive part of their support from the state. The spirit infused into the ; 
life by the people’s high schools is said to have been the chief controlling { 
in the unprecedented advance and prosperity in Denmark; it has enabled Dp, 
mark to rise, in the short period of 60 years, from a condition of peasant; 
dustrial, inte!lectual, and moral independence. A picture is given of t] 
zation of the Danish countryside and the use which the people’s high se! 
made of the elements of this civilization. A few comparisons are made | 
Denmark and America in this connection. <A brief sketch is given of t! 
history of the schools and the life histories of their two chief leaders. 
closes with the possible implications of the Danish educational achiever 
America.—M. Goodrie (Clark 

1633, Hart, J. K. Adult education. New York: Crowell, 1927. 

341. $2.75. ‘* Adults’’ are here persons 18 to 25 years old or the 
The thesis, which was developed through observations of the Danish 
schools, is that (1) the child must always lose (for lack, chiefly, of 
power) in his struggle to maintain his individuality and exercise his ii 


in the face of the adult community’s insistence on the maintenance of est 


of 
»)\ 


folkways ; the older adult is notoriously opposed to the amelioratio 
thing; but (3) the younger adult may, by his incipient economic power 
fight to consider the world and his problems rationally, and, having wor 
too old to derive from such a view a larger outlook and comparativel: 

pered modes of action. The volume is essentially an educational philos: 

is equipped with chapter references, a bibliography, and diseussion qu 

that it may be used as a text if desired. Its viewpoint, however, is far | 
than that of the average educational philosophy, since it endeavors, not ' 
justifications for current practices, but to eriticize these practices impar 
with a view to determining their social significance. Of special interest to 
tists in general is the comment that one of their distinguishing marks is t 
sence of the scientific spirit in their conduct of life; and to psychologists 
ticular, a chapter on the current (predominantly Thorndikian) educati 
chology, which in effect denies any place to interest in learning, and posits as a 
central assumption that education is something ‘‘given’’ to a pupil more or | 
without his knowledge or even against ‘his will; a less one-sided psychology | 
outlined in its broad aspects.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1634. Jeudon, R. Les débuts du latin et du grec. (First steps in Latin and 
Greek.) Ann. de l’enfance, 1927, 1, 98-101.—The author deseribes the evolution 
of the teaching of Latin and Greek, and states that with child psychology as a 
basis, syntax ought to be based on the method of abstract interest centers, and 
the morphological part on phonetics. The author was thus able to teach Lati 
to an unstable pupil by means of counters of 3 colors, one for roots, another f 
tense-characteristics, and the third for the case-endings.—Math. H. Pi 
(Sorbonne). 

1635. Nouce, M. Notes relatives 4 la lecture. (Observations on reading 
Ann. de Uenfance, 1927, 1, 86-94.—Is there any preferable reading method fo 
children? The phonetie analytical method is generally very successful, espec! 
ally when supported by the phonomimie method. The global or syntheti¢ 
method, which is supported by Decroly, does not seem, the author says, avy 
better than that first mentioned. This method was applied (1) with a very 1 
telligent 5-year-old boy, (2) for three years with pupils of a preparatory course, 
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| middle class children, (3) for another 3 years in an opportunity class of 
on of average environment mentally retarded from 11% to 5 years. The 

‘btained very good results with the global method for the intelligent boy. 

preparatory course the trial was made during 4 months of the first year. 

sults were poor, and the author fell back on the phonetic method. At the 
f the school year the children had recovered the 4 lost months and 27 out of 
uld be promoted. In the following year the same experiment was made, but 
mented by the phonetic method, with good results, from which the author 
‘ystified in concluding that the synthetic method together with auditory 
ses brings about excellent results, especially if the reading is adapted as 
as possible to centers of interest—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
636. Reed, H. B. Psychology of elementary school subjects. Boston: 
1927. Pp.x+ 481. $2.00.—The author summarizes, organizes, and inter- 
ny of the noteworthy studies in the field of elementary education which 
en published during the last decade. Modern pedagogical procedure, in- 
» determination of objective, analysis and evaluation of material to be 
t, tests of ability and achievement, and statistical summaries and compari- 
s described in detail for the seven leading subjects in the elementary school 
ium. <A bibliography of the special subject follows each chapter. Nearly 
100 signifieant studies are listed and briefly described.—E.. A. Collamore (Clark). 

1637. Ruch, G. M., DeGraff, M. H., Gordon, W. E., McGregor, J. B., Maupin, 

N., & Murdock, J. R. Objective examination methods in the social studies. 

Seott, Foresman, 1926. Pp. vii + 116.—Dissertations, so grouped as 
iluate comparatively the merits or demerits of the subjective and objective 
if social-seience examinations. The reliabilities of official eighth-grade ex- 
nations from eleven states under the usual conditions were found to average 
hese are, therefore, ‘‘largely invalid.’’ A comparable figure for the New 
Regents’ Examinations is .40, which may be raised to .65 by casting the 
examinations into objective form. It is urged, however, that these results 
not to be taken as criticisms of the examinations.’’ An investigation of the 
rits of different objective forms of test results favorably to the recall type, on 
basis of reliability, difficulty, and economy of time; and unfavorably to the 
false. The evidence also indicates clearly that reliability is enhanced by in- 
ting the subject not to guess, and less clearly that correction for chance 

ld be made pending more satisfactory technique. A chapter on ‘‘matching’’ 

gives some slight evidence for dividing these into groups of 10 to 15 items. 

hapter on history tests concludes that four or five have satisfactory reliability, 

) not measure the same abilities to any considerable extent. The results of 

s ‘f the studies may also be consulted in a preliminary report in Stud. Educ., 
1926, No. 15, 108-119.—R, R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1638. Velez, D. M. Enseignement de la lecture et de 1’écriture commune 
aux aveugles. (Instruction for the blind in the ordinary sort of reading and 
writing.) Ann. d’ocul., 1927, 164, 56-63.—The method of Braille, now in gen- 
ral use, is a great improvement over the older raised-letter system of printing 
for the blind, for it is less costly to print, and take up less space. But it is an 
arbitrary system, and it leaves the blind unable to communicate in writing with 
any but their fellows who also have learned the Braille. The proposed system 
seeks to incorporate the desirable features of the older system with those of the 
Braille; the common characters of the alphabet are employed, but they are out- 


S 
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lined in perforations; this means that the blind in learning the system becom» 
familiar with the forms of ordinary letters, and will thus be able to write in th, 
common system.—E. G. Wever (California). 

1639. Webb, P. E. A study of geometric abilities among boys and girls o; 
equal mental abilities. J. Educ. Res., 1927, 15, 256-262.—High school pupils jy 
California (410 boys and 349 girls) were given the Terman Group Test and th, 
Webb Geometry Tests, Forms A and B. The results show that when boys ang 
girls of equal mental ability are compared boys as a group are superior to girs 
in geometric ability. This superiority of boys seems to be the most marked a 
the lower mental age levels. Girls, in general, attain one more year of menta) 
maturity before their achievement in geometry is equal to that of boys.—S, ¥j 
Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


[See also abstracts 1603, 1645.] 


MENTAL TESTS 


1640. De Weerdt, E.H. The transfer effect of practice in related functions 
upon a group intelligence test. School & Soc., 1927, 25, 438-440.—A group of 
45 children between initial test and retest with the Illinois Examination I, For 
I, practiced for 11 days and a total time of 260 minutes on substitution, multi; 
eation, reading, cancellation, and synonym-antonym tests. The Illinois Examing 
tion resembles this series only in that it contains a synonym-antonym test and a 
substitution test which reverses the direction of the substitution. A contr 
group, matched individually with the members of the above or practice group 
took merely the Illinois Examination and the retest after an appropriate interval 
The retest of both groups shows marked practice effects. Since, when the analo- 
gies test is eliminated, the two groups make about equal gains, the author asserts 
that non-specific practice fails to transfer in a marked degree to the group in 
telligence test. It is essential in evaluating group intelligence-test results, how 
ever, to take into account any previous experience with the test itself or with el 
ments identical with those in the test—i.e., one must reckon with specific practice 
effects.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

1641. Martin, L. J. Group tests made to yield individual diagnosis. San 
Francisco: Harr Wagner Publ. Co., 1927. Pp. 31—A report on a diagnosty 
and therapeutic application of mental tests. The first few pages are given over 
to reports on the findings of the psychological examination of three children 
one normal, one subnormal, and one superior—all of whom were given the Stan- 
ford Revision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Tests. A detailed account is then 
given of the application of group tests to 163 boys taking shop work and manual 
training in the Polytechnic High School in San Francisco. The tests used wer 
the Terman Group Tests and the Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test 1; on the 
back of each Terman examination form were typed Fernald’s ethical test, 4 
quality test, and a questionnaire on points having an educational bearing. An 
analysis was made of the results of each of the tests with the aim of determining 
the individual strengths and weaknesses of the subjects. Ten-minute interviews 
were then held with each of the boys in order to form an opinion of the correct: 
ness of the conclusions arrived at from the test and to give the boys advice. The 
tabulated results of one of the classes tested, thought to be representative of the 
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from all the classes, are reproduced. 21 cases are given to illustrate how 


SULLS 


ah ean be learned in a personal way about those taking the tests —M. Goodrie 


1642. Mead, M. Group intelligence tests and linguistic disability among 
Italian children. School & Soc., 1927, 25, 465-468.—A comparison is attempted 
‘the performance on the Otis Group Intelligence Test, Advanced Examination, 
F rms A and B, of 160 American children in grades 6 to 10 and a group of 276 
iren in the same grades who came from homes where Italian was spoken to a 
er or less degree. Forty-three Italians were also given the Stanford-Binet 
The influence upon intelligence test scores of social status, amount of Eng- 
ken in the home, length of parental residence in the United States, and 
tal occupation, as well as the interrelationships of these various factors, are 
lered. It is demonstrated that linguistie and social factors handicap the 
in child in the Otis tests. It is also noted that Italian children rated on the 
of the Stanford-Binet vocabulary test fell, on the average, 28 months below 
r rating on the total scale-—H. L. Koch (Texas). 
43. Penning, K. Vom ‘‘Intelligenzalter’’ zum ‘‘Entwicklungsalter.’’ 
m ‘‘mental age’’ to ‘‘development age.’’) Zsch. f. pid. Psychol., 1927, 28, 
This article is a summary of a study which was originally published in 
form of a monograph. The author has followed a method used by Professor 
lolph Martin for determining norms of physical growth and has applied it to 
ires of mental development. The method is to indicate on a diagram the 
in seore, and the multiples of the standard deviation above and below the 
in for each test which was applied. The units are adjusted so that the 
distance represents the standard deviations of the different tests. The 
eram is then used to plot the stage of advancement of the child in the various 
ties which are tested.—F. N. Freeman (Chicago). 
1644. Wells, F. L. Mental tests in clinical practice. New York: World 
ook, 1927. Pp. x + 315. $2.16.—The author presents a psychometric hand- 
k for students entering the field of advanced psychological research or clinical 
The book is based upon sound laboratory technique, gained from some 
/f practical experience in the department of psychology at the Boston Psy- 
pathic Hospital. It consists of 12 chapters dealing with such subjects as gen- 
eral examination methods, properties of intelligence tests, group and performance 
tests, methods of memory examination for psychotic cases, free association experi- 
ts, vocational problems, personality study, and clinical records. Valuable 
history material is included to show how various tests bear upon the treat- 
f problem eases. The practical suggestions given in the bibliographies, 
iestions, answers, and appendix render the book especially useful as a text for 
‘ollege classes. Combining a careful exposition of clinical methods with a wealth 
of illustrations gained from the author’s background of psychological experience, 
the text is certain to prove invaluable to the practical clinician, court, or per- 
sonnel worker, as well as to students in training for clinical service. The wide 
range of mental tests covered and practical suggestions offered, as well as the 
humane point of view, gains for the book at once a sympathetic and appreciative 
reader.—S. M. Stinchfield (Mount Holyoke). 
1645. Whipple, G.M. Sex differences in Army Alpha scores in the second- 
ary school. J. Educ. Res., 1927, 15, 269-275.—Army Alpha was given to all the 
freshmen and seniors in the Flint, Michigan, high schools. The group included: 
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freshmen, 227 boys and 317 girls; seniors, 129 boys and 161 girls. Each of thes 
tests of Alpha was scored separately for each of the four groups. The boys giye 
better scores for both the freshmen and senior groups. The advantage of boys 
is unquestioned in the arithmetic test, the number-series test, and the information 
test. The author concludes that ‘‘for a final explanation of the residual sex dif. 
ference in these test scores, we are led to assert that high-school boys as a group 
are really slightly superior intellectually to high-school girls as a group.’’—S, W. 


Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


[See also abstracts 1466, 1503, 1582, 1593, 1598, 1610, 1615, 1639.] 








